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A Let us make 1923 
=e a Quality Canned Foods Year 


HE quality of the foods packed in Canco Con- 
tainers may not be our direct concern, but it 
matters very much in one way. 


Canned Foods will prosper through quality far more 
than through anything else. History proves that. 
Certainly the quality packer has put himself above 
price competition. 

Our co-operation with packers of quality foods has 
three parts. In Canco Containers we furnish cans 
that deliver their contents intact to the consumer. 
In Canco Closing Machines we supply the means to 
assure tight closure. In Canco Service we contribute 
the knowledge of the right can for every food prod- 
uct, and the method of handling it. 


Our factories and sales offices are located in the can- 
ning centers, to be most convenient for you. 


American Can Company |@ 
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CANNING MACHINERY 


FRUITS- VEGETABLES: FISH-Etc. 
A.K.ROBINS & CO. BALTIMORE, MD. 


WRITE FOR CATALOGUE 


Double 
Pineapple Grater 


Committee on Commerce, D. H. Stevenson, = kk. 
: Jones, J. A. Killian, E. F, 
Thomas, G. S. Henderson. 


i CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE 
Year 1922-1923 
President , John R. Baines. 
Vice-President. W. H. Killian. 
Treasurer, Leander Langrall 
Secretary, William F. Assau. 
COMMITTEES 
Executive Commitiee, Benj. Hamburger, Chas. G. 
Summers, Jr., J. O. Langrall. 
Arbitration Committee, C. J. Schenkel, Frank A. Curry, 
T. Preston Webster, John W. 
Schall, Harry Imwold. 


Committee on Legislation, E. C. White, Geo. T. Phillips, 
George N. Numsen, W. E. 


grall, R.S. Wrightson, Norval 
E. Byrd, Jos. M. Zoller. 
Hospitality Committee, W. E. Lamble H. W. Krebs, 
Robt. A. Sindall, Robt. A. = 
Rouse, Jas. F.Cole. 
Brokers’ Committe, F. A. Torsch, Herbert C. Rob- 
erts, H. L. Fleming. 
Committee on Agriculture, William Silver,H.P.Strasbaugh, 
Albert T. Myer, Jos.N. Shriver, 
Samuel J. Ady. 
Counsel, Jno. C. Beeuwkes 
Chemist, Chas; Glaser. 


Made By The 


John R. Mitchell Co. 
p Foot of Washington St. 
Baltimore Md. 


Committee on Claims, Fred. W. Wagner, Leroy Lan- 


Robinson, Thos. L. North. 
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THE WHEELING 
SANITARY CAN ‘OSE? THE No. 100 MACHINE 


IS THE PERFECT CONTAINER 


WHITAKER-GLESSNER CO. CAN DEPARTMENT 
Wheeling West Virginia 
NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE INDIANAPOLIS OFFICE 
Room 1313-32 Broadway 1966 Conway Building Transportation Building 


DALLAS, TEX., OFFICE COLUMBUS, O., OFFICE 
517 Dallas County State Bank Bldg. Columbia Building 


TOLD BY THE RECORDS. 


Sales of MONITOR Blanchers for 
1923 have run over one hundred 
per cent higher than in any previous 
season for the same period. There 
is always a reason for everything. 
The reason for this is the wonder- 
ful work, the wonderful durab lity, 
the wonderful economy of the 
MONITOR. 

Get your order placed. Every day 
you operate without a MONITOR 
Blancher means a sacrifice of profit 
and quality. 


SPECIAL AGENTS 


A. K. ROBINS & CO. 
Pa HUNTLEY MFG. CO 
HUNTLEY MFG. CO., Ltd 4 
illsonburg G SPRAGUE CO. 
Ti Ont. P O. Drawer 26 SILVER CREEK, N. Y. 353 2nd: St- LostAngeles Calif 


88 32nd. St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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ARTISTIC 


USE 


HAMACHEK IDEAL 


VINERS AND VINER FEEDERS 
For Better Pack of Peas at Greater Profit 


FRANK HAMACHEK, KEWAUNEE, WIS. 


Manufacturer of Ideal Viners, Viner Feeders and Chain Adjusters 
. ESTABLISHED 1880 
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VARIETIES OF TOMATOES. 

DELAWARE BEAUTY........... 4.00 
LANDRETHS’ RED 4.00 

LANDRETH’S TEN TON........... 3.00 

GREATER 3.00 

OTHER SEEDS 
Beet Cucumber Cabbage Pumpkin Squash 

Okra. Spinach Cauliflower Beans 


Snap Dwarf Lima Sugar Corn Peas 


The Landreths sell every Seed used by Canners and ask 
you before buying to write for prices. The Landreth s 
prices will be found as low as such quality can be sold. 


TOMATO—“The Landreth” D. LANDRETH SEED CO., 


Price $7.00 per pound BRISTOL, PENNA. 
Business Founded 1784 The Oldest Seed House in America 


| No. 30A Automatic 
Strip Feed Press 


This Automatic Strip Feeding Press is adaptable to the 
rapid and economical production of can ends or other 
articles made from tinplate or light sheet metals up to 4’’ 
round or square. The feeding mechanism is entirely au- 
tomatic giving an output of from 60,000 to 100,000 a day 
and is arranged so that change gears may be utilized for 
handling from 3 to 20 cuts to the strip and stock up to 29”’ 
in length. The positive action of feed not only allows a 
high capacity, but insures an accurate register for decorat- oe 
ed work, as on all our automatic presses an improved i 
friction brake is provided which does not engage crank- 
shaft until clutch is released. Toprevent damage to dies, 
press is equipped with a recent improvement which auto- 
matically stops the entire mechanism when conditions 
are not entirely regular. Standard equipment includes 
<iaclinneis for one size only with exception of dies. Attachments for additional sizes 
can be promptly furnished at extra cost. 


McDONALD MACHINE CO. 
Mfrs. of Automatic Presses, Can Making Machinery, Dies, etc. 
li 7600 South Racine Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. de 
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Zastrow Hydraulic Steam Impelled Crane Zastrow Improved Process Kettle 


ZASTROW HYDE AU LIC 


Manufacturers of 

Retorts or Process Kettles, Process Crates, Crate Covers, Circular Hydraulic (Steam Impelled) Cranes, Steam Circle Cranes, Steam Boxes, Pineapple 
Machinery and etc. ZASTROW MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 

1404-1410 Thames Street, - - 


- Baltimore, Md. ‘ 


Ayars “NEW PERFECTION” Pea and Bean FILLER 


No valves to wear out and leak brine on the 
floor. 


Will not waste brine. 

Fills absolutely accurate. 

Has positive can feed. 

Does not cut Peas. 

Guaranteed capacity up to 129 cans per minute. 

No Cams. No Levers. 

Has no RUBBERS to catch cans after they 
become worn. 

Only Filler for BAKED BEANS. 

Has separate measure and separate saucer. If = | 

measure fails to drop part or all the quantity of 


beans the can will show slack to inspector. 
Model made for No. 1, 2, 3, & 10 cans. 


AYARS MACHINE COMPANY iersey 


BROWN, BOGGS CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONT., Sole Agents for Canada 
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The Book You Need! 


Working formule for the canning, pickling and preserving of all 
food products—Times, temperatures and particulars 
PRICE $5.00 
The only book of its kind 
Published by 


THE CANNING TRADE 


WEEKLY REVIEW 


The Whole Country Celebrating Canned Foods Week—The Re- 
sults Will be Good—A Wonderful Change Has Come 
Over Consumers-—Most Spots Are Quiet— 

Futures Being Bought in a Conserva- 
tive Way—The Part the 
Buyer Must Play. 


LL the country has been celebrating Canned Foods Week 
An a wonderful style. As Mrs. Harris writes us from In- 

diana: ‘‘Must say that someone has been busy out here, 
for Canned Foods Week is smeared all over the landscape! 
Looks good too.”” -Reports are coming from all sections noting 
the excellent way in which the week ig being put on, and how 
the people are being aroused by it. Increased consumption of 
canned foods cannot help but result, and will go on increasing, 
like the snowball, as the year grows older; especially as the 
spring’s usual heavy demand for this kind of food develops. 
It is said that the jobbers are waiting in pleasant expectancy 
the result of these demands, and we do not believe they will 
have long to wait. 


Under these conditions it is not surprising that the mar- 
ket is reported quiet this week. All attention is given else- 
where; the forces are out beating up the highways and the 
buy-ways, and the buyers will soon be flocking in. Possibly 
it is not quite right to say ‘flocking in.’’ The results of last 
year’s Canned Foods Week were unmistakably great, but they 
did not show themselves in any feverish rush. They came 
from a greatly increased, but steady flow of orders, and a 
steadier and larger consumptive demand for the goods, of all 
kinds; and that is very much more desirable than a sudden 
and hectic rush, which usually dies out as quickly as it ap- 
pears. It is, in fact, the depth and intensity of the demand 
for canned foods that makes the efforts of this kind worth 
while, for that is of the lasting kind, the kind that steadily 
but surely eats away alJl visible supplies and cries for more 
and so makes the buyer of futures feel a perfect safety in 
volume buying. The day of superstition regarding canned 
foods is rapidly passing and in its place is coming a real, 
genuine appreciation of them, and an understanding of them— 
and. once the people know and understand canned foods there 
need ‘be no worry about consumption. This vast and mighty 
change—for it’s vast and mighty—is entirely attributable to 
Canned Foods Week, and the awakening it has caused among 
consumers. You, who failed to contribute one cent towards 
this great improvement in the markeet for YOUR goods, take 
heed. Years ago an old and experienced canned foods man, 
a friend of canned foods, said to the writer: “If canned foods 
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are ever made popular, it will be someone else than the can- 
ners who makes them so.” And we have come to see that 
day. 

A couple of weeks ago we noted in this column that corn 
was weak in this market—and it was—but we were very 
promptly informed by central western operators that the weak 
spot was purely and entirely local. We had not said other- 
wise, but it is a point to be noted. Corn in the middle west 
is gaining strength, although the market for spots is reported 
quiet this week. Lots of good corn are rapidly cleaning up, 
and buyers are commencing to realize that low prices now 
must be looked to with care, as the goods may be worth what 
is asked for them. ; 

The buying of future tomatoes is along conser'vative 
lines, and again especially in this section. The buyers are 
imbued with the idea that the pack will be a big one in 
1923 and they count on this to make low prices. In this 
kind of figuring they may trick themselves badly. In the first 
place, costs in:all lines of business are not decreasing—they 
know this in their own business, and it is just as true with 
the canners, and even more so. Canners viewed with con- 
siderable alarm the notice that they must pay 25c per basket 
or $15 per ton for tomatoes this season; but they had hardly 
assimilated this higher price before another followed in its 
wake, and now 30c is spoken of as the price demanded by 
growers. Back of this they point out a reason. Last year' 
labor was quite plentiful and fairly cheap, for even good help 
and the grower was able to plant his acres and attend to 
them as they should be attended. They will not have that 
condition this season, because labor is very well employed, 
and at steadily increasing prices. If they do not get the labor 
they will not be able to get out the acreage, no matter how 
much seed may have been sold, nor how great the prepara- 
tions—and expectations—of the canners; and if they do get 
the labor so as to get out and bring to fruition the big acre- 
age these buyers count upon, the canners will have to pay 
high for it. The buyer will do well to take into consideration 
the unwisdom of “counting his chickens before they are 
hatched.” 

The East and the South and this section generally may be 
cursed and maligned and almost spat upon, but don’t, for a 
moment, forget that these men know the canning game—for- 
wards backwards and sideways—and so you will note a very 
decided degree of hesitation on the part of tomato canners 
towards futures, except at good prices. In the multitude of 
small canners, of course there are always some who can be 
tricked into selling at too low prices; but their number’ is 
growing very small indeed. And the buyer who wants to 
gamble for his season’s supplies on these kind of canners can 
be put into the same class with these canners. Neither of 
them have much effect upon the market and they do not de- 
serve to have any recognition. Quality cannot be expected and 
is seldom, if ever, delivgred on a cut-rate price. Hang that 
up over’ your desk, Mr. Buyer, and remember it when you 
try to drive the canner down to prices which you know are 
too low. The opportunity to increase and multiply the de- 
mand and sale of canned foods to an enormous extent is be- 
fore—not only the canners—but before the buyers and the 
distributors, but this can only be done by Quality goods. Are 
you going to help towards this desirable end, or are you going 
to help scuttle the ship for the sake of the immediate penny 
in sight, through close buying? We know it is ‘‘up to” the 
canners to sell their own goods, but you know, too, that the 
canners are not salesmen. You can take advantage of them, 
just as easily as you can steal a penny from a blind man’s 
eye—and you will kill your own game at the same time. There 
is nothing uncertain no gamble about the great opportunity 
in canned foods; it is not an old story, always bright promises 
and faded hopes. The situation was never before, in the his- 
tory of canned foods, where it is today. It rests almost en- 
tirely with the jobbers—and the brokers—whether it be de- 
veloped or destroyed. 


It would seem that saies of future tomatoes in the west 


are better than in the east. Says the postal of Bert C. Kieth- 
ly, under date of March 3rd: 


Indianapolis, Ind., March 3, 1923. 

“Future tomatoes have been stronger and in 
better demand for the past week or more with most 
packers holding for the opening prices on a basis of 
95c for standard 2s, $1.30 for standard 3s. A num- 
ber of canners are sold up for the season. Extra 
standard 3s tomatoes are strong at $1.40. 

“Future tomato puree buying has started very 
well with mixed stock 10s at from $2.75 to $3.00 and 
whole stock 1.04 at from $3.50 to $3.75. 


“We have had a very large business on future 
catsup as many buyers are hurriedly covered on ac- 
count of the sugar outlook, which materially effects 
the price of catsup. We still have a féw cars left 
howeyer, at opening prices. 

“There will be but two packers in Indiana pack- 
ing sweet peas this year. One packer is already sold 
up, but from the other packer we still have some 4 
sweets at $1.05. In spot peas the best buy we have 
is 400 cases extra standard 3 Alaskas at $1.25, bal- 
ance of car with Indiana fancy 2s at $1.75. 

“Spot corn is moving freely at 85c, with a num- 
ber of packers getting 90c for standard grade. 
Future corn is being held quite firm at 90c for 
standard and we have heard of but one or two lots 
where sale have been made at 2%c per dozen less.”’ 
Changes in market prices are very few this week. They 

will be noted on their regular page. Most operators report 


that business is fairly good but is of the steady kind, showing 
conservatism. 
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NEW YORK MARKET 


Canned Foods Week a Success—Future Business Good—Wis- 
consin Peas Firm—Salmon Futures Selling—Fruits 
in Demnad—Corn Dull—Notes of the Trade. 


New York, March 8, 1923. 


EEK A SUCCESS—AIll eyes have been centered on the 
W conducting of the Canned Foods Week Campaign in the 

New York market, and the movement has “‘gone over 
big,’’ with the chain stores and retail grocers alike. Sales 
of the wholesale grocers to their retail trade in anticipation of 
the week were big, and the chains stocked up amply for the 
movement. One or two of the chains featured Del Monte 
canned foods week, naming special low prices on fruits and 
vegetables packed under this popular brand. 

Future Business Good—The demand for futures of all 
descriptions has been good during the past week, the possible 
exception being Southern tomatoes which have gone out only 
in routine fashion. The market on 10s, however, has taken 
somewhat of a brace, and $3.85 is again the inside price 
quoted, the $3.75 stuff having been sold. Jersey 10s are 


meeting with a good demand on future contracts at $4.25 per 
dozen. 


Wisconsin Peas Firm—Spot stocks of Wisconsin peas are 
cleaning up handily, and the market is held vn a firm basis 
for all grades and sizes. Practically all of the canners are 
looking for a total clean-up of their holdings before they start 
packing 1923 crop. The futures pea situation has ruled very 
strong, and packers have more business on their books now 
than they had at this time last year by a considerable margin. 

Future Salmon Now—Seattle operators are booking busi- 
ness on 1923 pack Alaska salmon at $2.25 for reds, $1.75 
for kings, $1.35 for medium reds, $1.25 for pinks, and $1.20 
for chums, all f. o. b. Seattle and guaranteed against the 1923 
opening of the Alaska Packers’ Association. Some business 
is reported to have been placed on reds at this basis, but the 
demand for the other grades has been comparativly light. 

Sardine Movement Light—The movement of Maine sar- 
dines has continued light, but canners are holding the market 
firm. Advices received from several canners indicate that the 
early run of fish this year is expected to be very meagre, 
owing to the unfavorable weather conditions which have pre- 
vailed along the coast this year. 

Cheap Peaches Have Sold—tThere has been quite a move- 
ment of low prices standard cling peaches for shipment from 
the coast. The market is quoted anywhere from the inside 
of $1.65 to $1.95, the latter price being the corporation’s basis. 
Some of the cheaper fruit has counted out rather small, but 
buyers cannot expect too much in the way of size when they 
are buying on price. 

Trouble With Cans—There have been more reports than 
usual this year of damage to cans through rust, pin holes, 
leaks, etc., and there is a movement on among the wholesale 
grocers, in co-operation with the canners, to lay all the facts 
before the proper Government officials in an effort to have the 


Government establish standards governing tinplate used in can 
making. 
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Liberty 


Canners 


Salt 


Just Right For Seasoning 


Atlanta 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY 


Akron, Ohio. 


Buffalo Chicago 


We Manufacture for 


Canner: 
VERTICAL PROCESS KETTLES 
HORIZONTAL PROCESS KETTLES 
AGITATING PROCESS KETTLES 
AUTOMATIC PROCESS KETTLES 
CRATES 
COOLING TANKS 
TROLLEYS 
STEAM HOISTS 
PICKING TABLES 
PEELING TABLES 
PEA WASHERS 
CAN RUNWAYS 
TROLLEY TRACKS 
EXHAUST BOXES 


For Milk Packer: 
SWEETENED MILK FILLERS 
EVAPORATED MILK FILLERS 
STERILIZERS 
AUTOMATIC STERILIZERS 
SHAKERS 
AUTOMATIC SHAKERS . 
CONTINUOUS SHAKERS 
TRANSFER TABLES 
TRAYS 
TEST STERILIZERS 

ANY SPECIAL 

CANNING MACHINERY 


Continuous Cooker 
Berlin Continuous Cooker 


A new principle has been brought out in this machine. By obtain- 
ing a heat balance between the heat absorbedby incoming cans and 
heat slipping from compartment to compartment. You may at 
will of operator. 

VARY TIME OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED 

VARY TEMPERATURES OF COOK WITH CONSTANT SPEED. 


‘Made in four sizes any capacity. 


BERLIN CANNING MACHINERY 
WORKS 


(CORPORATE NAME SCHAEFER MFG. CO.) 


BERLIN, WIS.. U. S. A. 
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Pinea 
are practically cleared from this market, $4.10 being the last 


pple Scarce—Stocks of extra sliced 2%s pineapple 


paid price. The market on other sizes and grades of sliced 
and on grated and crushed is also showing considerable 
strength, a good consuming demand being reported for all 
grades. There is considerable speculation among buyers as 
to the probable opening price basis this year. Most of the 
trade believe that the market will show a considerable advance 
over that 1922 figures, but nothing definite is known thus 
early in the seoson. 

Northwestern Fruits Sell S. A. P.—There has been a good 
demand for Washington and Oregon futures canned fruits on 
Ss. a. p. contracts. The boom in the sugar market has lent 
added strength to the situation, and prices on syruped goods 
are expected to be higher this year than last on all grades. 
The California canners are reported to have covered on their 
1923 sugar requirements before the recent advancé in the 
market. 


Maine Corn Prices—There has been considerabe Giifference 
between the prices at which Maine corn canners say they sold 
futures in New York, and the prices buyers say they paid. 
Canners generally are holding firm at the $1.40 opening, al- 
though admitting that business at $1.35 was booked by some. 
Buyers claim that orders were taken by the Maine interests 
as low as $1.32%%, although the identity of the canners re- 
ported to have sold at this low basis was not disclosed. 
Similarly with the Golden Bantam corn situation. Canners 
named a $1.65 opening price on this grade, buyers sales are 
said to have been made at 5 to 10 cents under this figure. 

Standard Corn Dull—There has been very little interest 
in standard quality during the past week, either spots or 
futures. While canners are quoting 85 cents as the market 
on spots, goods can be obtained at 21% cents under this figure, 
in carlots, for prompt shipment. Although the market on 
future standard corn opened at 85 cents, with many canners, 
the price is now showing an upward tendency as a result of 
the rise in sugar prices, which will cause corn packing costs 
to advance. Buyers, however, are not anticipating their re- 
quirements while the market continues in its present position 
and stocks are, to all appearances, plentiful. 

Book Future Cherries—Michigan canners are now book- 
ing business on new pack red cherries on the following basis; 
No. 2s, pitted in juice, $2.25; standard pitted, $2.50; choice 
pitted, $2.75; fancy pitted, $3.00; No. 10s, pitted in juice, 
$9.50; standard pitted, $11.50; choice pitted $12.75; fancy 
pitted, $14.00. Despite the fact that prices have been named 
this year much earlier than normal, there has been a very 
good business booked, and many of the packers have informed 
their brokers that they are not seeking additional business at 
this time. 

Shrimp Stock Scarce—Southern shrimp continues one of 
the scarce items in the local market. Spot stocks are negli- 
gible, and canners have only limited holdings to offer for 
prompt shipment. The market at the canneries is quoted 
at $1.50 on 1s and $2.90 on 1%s, wet or dry pack, f. o. b. 


No. 10 Apples Strong—There has been a good demand 
for No. 10 apples reported, and with stocks rather light, the 
market is held on a firm basis. For factory shipment the 
market is held as follows: Standard New York, $3.65; fancy 
New York, $4.00; fancy Maine sliced, $3.75; standard Mich- 
igan, $3.85; standard solid pack Michigan, $4.00; fancy solid 
pack Northwestern, $4.25, all f. o. b. cannery. 

Notes of the Trade—Edwarad Reynolds, well known pack- 
er of Sturgeon Bay, Wisconsin. was in the market this week- 

Warmington, Timms & Co. have been appointed New 
York selling agents for the New Hartford Canning Co., of 
New Hartford, New York. 

L. B. Gibson, in charge of the canned sardine department 
of U. H. Dudley & Co., is laid up at home with a severe cold. 

Park & Tilford are retiring from the wholesale grocery 
business, and are liquidating their holdings. 

John E. Sweeney, canned foods buyer for the well-known 
Poughkeepsie wholesale grocery house of W. T. Reynolds 
& Co., for the past few years, is now associated with Wied- 
man-Ward Co., Albany, N. Y., wholesale grocers. 

Clinton Baxter, of the Portland Maine, Packing Co., has 


returned to Portland after booking a good business on future 
Maine corn here. 


P. E. Harris well known salmon canner of Seattle, was 
visiting the trade this week. 
Frank Warren, of the Warren Packing Co., of Portland, 
Oregon, was another salmon canner in the market this week. 
“NEW YORK STATER.” 
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CHICAGO MARKET 


Wholesalers Expecting Heavy Demand From Canned Foods 
Week—Tomato Statistics Had No Effect Upon the Mar- 
ket — Apples Not Selling — Peas Selling 
Better—Spot Corn Quiet. 


Chicago, March 9th, 1923. 
He distribution incirent to Canned Foods Week, which is 
just closing, has not yet struck the wholesale trade, I learn 
that the retailers of Chicago, who co-operated, and a great 
many did, had a fine trade, and they will, of course, be in the 
market for a replenishing of stocks early next week. 


Many of the towns and interior cities tributary to Chicago 
have been very enthusiastic in promoting Canned Foods Week 
and their retail grocers will he buying canned foods at once, as 
they have sold their stocks down very low. 


The statistics of the tomato pack, recently issued, seemed 
to have but little effect on the market or the demand. I refer 
of course to the count of the pack of 1922, which was delayed 


‘unusually. 


The buyers had discounted the information, from the acreage 
estimate of the Federal Department of Agriculture, and were 
not startled or surprised. 

It is reported that there has been a change of canned food 
buyers in the two big mail order houses in Chicago. Mr. Sidney 
Murch has been succeeded at Montgomery, Ward & Co. by one 
of their buyers from their Kansas City house. 

Andrew Lenz, who has been buyer of canned foods, dried 
fruit and sugar for Sears, Roebuck & Co. for several years, 
has gone up higher by promotion and Howard Van Dyke, for _a 
long time with Walter A. Frost & Co., the big brokers of Chi- 
cago, is now their buyer in that department. 

The reason that canned apples have not been selling well 
so far this season is because the February cold storage report 
showed 7,509,94 boxes, and 2,829,477 barrels in storage, the 
equivalent of 5,332,708 barrels. 

This is 24 per cent. more than were held in sold storage 
at the same time last year. Prices of apples in cold storage 
have eased off a little and there is considerable stock held that 
is not fancy and must be used for cooking and by the pie bakers. 

These can be had at low prices with which the canners of 
apples find it impossible to compete. 

To February 17 the shipments of apples from barrel sec- 
tions aggregate 56,000 car loads as compared with 28,200 to the 
same date last year, but the movement from the Western or 
box apple States were smaller than in 1922 to the same date, 
the latter being 39,400 cars, as compared with 52,400 cars the 
previous year. The pie bakers appear to be using the cold stor- 
age stock in preference to canned apples, 

Spot peas are selling better than any other article in canned 
foods at present, and there is a steady demand though not a 
large demand for all the grades obtainable. 

The trouble in closing sales, so the brokers state, arises — 
the fact that about all the present holdings in first hands are 
a little off grade or overgraded, and cannot be made to fit the 
views of buyers for private labels. 

The inquiry for spot tomatoes is very limited and buyers 
say that retailers claim that prices are so high that consumers 
are buying everything else in cans more freely than tomatoes. 
Indiana is holding 3s at $1.65 f. o. b. cannery, and 2s at $1.10 
f. o. b. cannery, but the quality of the goods is extra-standard. 

Spot corn is dragging, but there have been some sales 
during the week, especially of extra standard grade for private 
labels. Future corn of fancy and extra standard grades has 
been selling pretty freely and quite a quantity of fancy Maine 
corn has been contracted. during the week and since the open- 
ing price for Maine corn was named. 

California canned fruits and canned salmon are taking an 
intermission and I hear of no sales of importance for the week. 
Most sales of Pacific Coast canned foods that were made last 
week were made from supplies held in Chicago warehouse. 


WRANGLER. 


. 
, 
¥ 
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CALIFORNIA MARKET 


Meeting of the Canners’ League—Golf and Canning Mixed— 
Year Shown to.Have Been Very Satisfactory One—Fruit 
Section Discusses Sizes of Fruit, Inspection, 
Ete.—League Gives a Banquet — An- 
other Convention Report. 


San Francisco, March 9, 1293. 


EAGUE’S CONVENTION—The annual meeting of the Can- 

ff ners’ League of California was held at Del Monte, Febru- 
ary 26 and 27, and was well attended, about one hundred 

being present. This was the first time the convention had been 
held away from San Francisco, and while a few of those who 
usually attended the annual meeting were not present, many 
advantages were found in meeting in a secluded place. There 
wag an absence of prepared papers and addresses, the discus- 
sions were along informal lines, and the exchange of informa- 
tion was not limited to the convention sessions. 

Many of the delegates motored to Del Monte the day before 
the opening of the convention and practiced for the golf tourna- 
ment on the famous Hotel Del Monte links, the finest on the 
Pacific Coast, where the State championship tournaments are 
held. Incidentally, the canners’ tournament brought out some 
splendid talent, and the way some of the boys soaked the white- 
washed apricot was a surprise to many. First honors were won 
by C. E. Hume, of G. W. Hume & Co., San Francisco, while the 
second prize was annexed by Allan Cutler, of Los Angeles. 
George N. Herbert also won an award, but it was the booby 
prize. The prizes were offered by the American Can Co. 

The business session opened at 9:30 o’clock on the morning 
of February 26, with President Elmer E. Chase, of San Jose, 
presiding. The work of the League for the past year was out- 
lined by him and the report was well received, the general feel- 
ing being that the year had been a very satisfactory one in the 
line of accomplishments. Following the reports of the Auditing 
Committee and the treasurer’s, the election of offices followed. 
The Board of Directors was increased to fourteen, and the elec- 
tion resulted in the following choice, the list including several 
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whose terms had not expired: Elmer E, Chase, Richmond-Chase 
Co.; R. M. Barthold, California Packing Corporation; R. Bell- 
ingall, Pacific Coast Canning Co.; G. H. Bradt, Hunt Bros. Pack- 
ing Co.; W. M. Field, Walter M. Field & Co.; W. A. a a 
Libby, McNeill & Libby; C. E. Hume, G. W. Hume & Co.; D, L 
Smith, Smith-Frank Packing Co.; Leslie S. Smith, Kings County 
Packing Co.; F. A. Wilder, Pratt- Low Preserving Co.; Leonard 
Wood, California Packing Corporation; J. C. Ainsley, J. C. Ains- 
ley Packing Co.; Charles E. Virden, Virden Packing Co., and 
George N. Herbert, Herbert Packing Co. The election of officers 
resulted in the following choice: President, Elmer E, Chase; 
Vice-President, Leslie S. Smith; Vice-President, C. E. Hume; 
Vice-President and Secretary, Preston McKinney, and Treasurer, 
R. Bellingall. 

The Green Fruit Section, of which W. St. B. Eustis, of Hunt 
Bros. Packing Co., is chairman, then went into session, and dis- 
cussions were led by F. L. Monnet, Elmer E. Chase, H. B. 
Howell, G. N. Edwards, George N. Herbert, S. W. Cunningham 
and K. Belew. The principal topics discussed were Canners’ 
League weighing, sizes of fruit, inspection at receiving points, 
new scales, platforms and graders at important points, wage 
scales and lug boxes. It was decided to erect scales and conduct 
a joint weighing system with growers at important receiving 
centers. The necessity of handling fruit running to larger sizes 
than that of last year was discussed, and it was decided to 
strongly urge growers to properly thin and cultivate their or- 
chards to the end that more fruit of canning size be produced. 

In the afternoon the Canned Fruit Section went into ses- 
sion, presided over by Chairman F. A. Wilder. Among the sub- 
jects for discussion were the market situation, the present status 
of fruit standards, fruit salad standards, swells and springers, 
cost accounting, the possible market for white cling peaches, and 
traffic questions. The discussions were participated in by R. M. 
Barthold, F. A. Dixon, L. S. Smith, W. A. Gellerson, J. C. Ains- 
ley and H. E. Van Horn. 

The Horticultural Research Section, of which F, A. Dixon 
is chairman, followed the session of the Canned Fruit Section, 
and Mr. Dixon made a report of the year’s work, which was 
largely along the line of laying a foundation for future research 
endeavor, this branch having been established but a year ago. 
Much of his talk had to do with new varieties of peaches. Other 
subjects that received attention were brown rot in apricots, 
tomato varieties, disease of tomatoes, the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, pruning, and new varieties of apricots. 
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_ The annual banquet was held in the evening, and was a very 
delightful affair. This was given by members of the Canners’ 
League of California, instead of by the American Can Company, 
as in the past, and several can company officals were present 
as invited guests. D. L. Smith filled the post of toastmaster in a 
manner that was very creditable to himself and which insures 
that he will be much sought in the future for similar duties. 
The list of speakers included Charles E. Virden, H. E. Mac- 
Conaughey, James T. Stoddard, Maurice Sullivan, Robert I. 
Bentley, Jr., and Arthur Curtner. 

A general-session was held the following morning, presided 
over by President Elmer E. Chase, with the following speakers 
on the program: James A. Anderson, President of the National 
Canners’ Association; Frank T. Swett, President of the Cali- 
fornia Pear Growers’ Association; R. W. Skinner, President of 
the California Peach Growers; Mrs. Katherine Philips Edson, 
executive officer of the California Industrial Welfare Commis- 
sion; Mrs. Max Sloss, Chairman of the State Board of Charities 
“¥" ee and A. A. Wilson, Vice-President of the Bank 
of Italy. 

The Spinach Section held forth after lunch, with discussions 
led by Dr. R. W. Hilts, U. S. Department of Agriculture; Prof. 
E. J. Lea, State Board of Health; Alan Richardson, of the 
National Canners’ Association Laboratories; D. L. Smith and 
A. L. Kyle. The subjects considered included the new spinach 
inspection system, the fill of cans, retorts and recording devices. 

R, Bellingall presided over the Tomato Section, and discus- 
sions included the quality of the 1922 pack, opportunities for 
improvement, relative amount of puree and solid tomatoes in 
standard grade and field inspection of tomatoes. Talks were 
made by Prof. E. J. Lee, Dr. R. W. Hilts, F. L. Monnet, C. E. 
Hume and Harry T. Pyle. 

The Market—Very little trading is being done in canned 
foods since the lines in demand, such as Hawaiian pineapple, the 
top grades of California fruits, and asparagus, are scarcely to 
be had. The reduced prices on low-grade fruits are bringing 
but little added business. Some extra buying has been done in 
anticipation of Canned Foods Week, but the real results of this 
publicity campaign are expected after it is over, when whole- 
salers and retailers will replenish their depleted stocks. 

California canners evidently had their fingers close to the 
pulse of the sugar market before the recent spectacular ad- 
vances, and covered their requirements quite fully. Many of 
them made contracts for supplies at $6.90, and others hastened 
to cover their requirements when the market advanced to $7.00. 
Very few are making purchases at the present price, which is 
.termed an unnatural inflation, 

Wallace M. Alexander, President: of the San Francisco Cham- 
ber of Commerce, sailed recently for Honolulu to visit sugar 
plantations in which he is interested and to look over the pine- 
apple industry. 

F. E. Barbour, Vice-President of the Beech Nut Packing Co., 
New York, was a visitor at San Francisco late in February. 

“BERKELEY.” 


MANURE AND SOIL IMPROVEMENT 


Maintaining the Plant Food Balance in Livestock 
Farming. 


According to an Iowa soils specialist a 1,000-pound steer 
contains the phosphorus equivalent of a 125-pound sack of 
acid phosphate. A thousand pounds of live pork contains 
only: slightly less than this amount. In the milk of the 
average dairy cow, the equivalent of 70 pounds of acid 
phosphate is lost annually when the milk is sold from the 
farm. These figures when multiplied by the number of ani- 
mals kept, assume great significance, and indicate that even 
in livestock and dairy farming the fertility of the soil is 
being depleted. 

It has been estimated that a three-year rotation of corn, 
oats and clover, yielding 50 bushels of corn, 60! bushels of 
oats and 1% tons of hay, where all the crops are fed and 
the manure recovered as far s practicable, the loss of phos- 
phorus from a 120-acre farm is equivalent to 3,000 pounds 
of acid phosphate per year. This is, of course, a compre- 
tively small amount as compared with the phosphorus supply 
of the soil, and on a rich soil it would take considerable time 
before any evidence of soil exhaustion would appear. These 
figures, however, assume a greater’ production and conserva- 
tion of manure than is practiced on the average farm. The 
Ohio Station has determined that when all crops are fed the 
mount of manure produced averages 3.34 tons per acre an- 
nually. This would make a fair application every four years, 
but since, on the average, there is only one animal unit for 
each nine acres of farm land comparatively few farms produce 
that much manure. 
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In a survey recently made by the University of Illinois, 
including 224 farm records of one year each, it was found 
that the average amount of manure recovered annually was 
6.6 tons for each dairy cow, and 5.45 tons for; each of the 
work animal units maintained on these farms. Thus thirty 
dairy cattle units per 100 acres of tillable land would be neces- 
sary to manure at the rate of eight tons per acre in a four- 
year’ rotation. 


It is evident that a program for soil improvement: must 
include the conservation of farm manures and the addition of 
such fertilizer materials which are being lost from the farm 
as will prove profitable. For example, @t the Ohio Station 
an average increase over a period of years of 72 bushels 
of corn, 32 bushels of wheat, and 6,500 pounds of clover hav 
has been obtained from a ton of acid phosphate used with 
manure. 


CANNING ITEMS 


Linden, Va.—J. W. Wood, President of the Applewood Or- 
chard Co., of this place, contemplates installing a tomato-can- 
ning plant and wants particulars and prices. 


A CANNERY WANTED 


Philmont, N .Y., March 1, 1923. 


We wish to get a cannery to locate in this vicinity. The 
farms here are well adapted to growing sweet corn, tomatoes, 
etc., and the farmers are all willing to grow crops for a cannery 
if we can get one to locate here. 


The shipping facilities are excellent—on the Harlem Divi- 
sion of the New York Central and about 120 miles from New 
York City. This place is, also, only a very short distance from 
the Boston and Albany Railroad. There is water enough for 
cannery purposes. There is no canery near here that we know 
of, except those in Central New York. 

Can you help us to interest a canning company or give us 
the names of some companies whom you think would be inter- 
ested. Yours truly, 


ARTHUR WARD. 


FREIGHT RATES & SHIPPING NEWS 


Traffic Bureau 
THE CANNED GOODS EXCHANGE OF BALTIMORE 


establish, in keeping with permission recently granted by 

the Interstate Commerce Commission under the Panama 
Canal Act, a steamship service between Boston, Mass., and New 
Orleans, La. Permission to file tariff providing rates, rules and 
regulations on five days’ notice to the Commission and to the 
public was granted by the Commission under its Sixth Section 
Order No. 62256. 


T's Southern Pacific Company has announced that it will 


* 


Chesapeake and Ohio Tariff I. C. C. No. 9593, dated effec- 
tive March 25, 1923, contains revised rates from Baltimore to 
various stations in Virginia and West Virginia on the Chesa- 
peake and Ohio Railroad. While the revision results in the 
elimination of many special commodity rates, it provides reduc- 
tions in the class rates, 


FOR SALE—Make your own electricity by steam 
power and operate your lights and electric motors. At 
sacrifice—must be moved immediately: Steam Engine 
Electric Generating Sets of 40, 35, 15, 10, 714 and 4 
kilowatt capacity; anyone who has steam can,make 
eiectricity by these sets. Also have several Electric 
Motors available. Standard Electric Machinery Co., 
7 E. Hill St., Baltimore, Md. 


Ke gs 


CIDER-- 
PICKLES-- 
BARRELS SoftDrinks, etc. 


Eastern Agents 
Perkin Cooperage Co., 
25 Broadway, New York. 


A SCHOOL FOR PROCESSORS 


Parties desiring to learn the art of Can- 
ning, thereby fitting themselves to earn 
good salaries, may do so by joining our 
course in canning. Instructions cover 
over 100 different articles. Terms easy. 
Apply 


Albany, Wis. 


Why Not Eliminate 


the chief cause ofswells and flat sours by the useof 


Wryando 


Cleaner and Cleanser 


which insures a safe, superior, distinctive and 


CHICKASAW COOPERAGE CO. 
Memphis, Tenn. 


JOS. M. ZOLLER & CO.. INC. 


CANNED FOODS, CANS, 
BOXES, PACKERS’ SUPPLIES BROKERS 


205-206-207 Phoenix Bidg. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


Phones: 
PLAZA 1140 & 4484 


50 Years ot Service to Canners, 


Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


( Thos. L. North ) 
4 E. Redwood Street, Baltimore, Md. 


BROKERS and COMMISSION MERCHANTS 


Canners’ Accounts Solicited for Tip-Top Buyers. 


economical sanitary cleanliness. Order 
your supply house. 


Over 2,000 distributing centers insure prompt 
delivery and short haul. 


The J. B. Ford Co., Sole Mnfrs., Wyandotte, Mich. 


PUBLIC SALES 


We have purchased 122,000 pair U. S. 
Army Munson last shoes, sizes 54 to 12 
which was the entire surplus stock of one 
of the largest U. S. Government shoe 
contractors. 


percent solid leather, color dark tan, bel- 
lows tongue, dirt and waterproof. The 
actual value of this shoe is $6.00. Ow- 
ing to this tremendous buy we can offer 
same to the public at $2.95. 


This shoe is guaranteed one hundred 


Send correct size. Pay postman on de- 
livery or send money order. If shoes 
are not as represented we will cheer- 
fully refund your money promptly upon 
request. 


National Bay State Shoe Company 
296 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


from 
Marine Bank Bldg, Baltimore, Md. 
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More Tomatoes From Fewer Acres 


By W. R. BALLARD and A. D. RADEBAUGH, 


UNIVERSITY OF MARYLAND EXTENSION SERVICE 


Introduction—The only reason why tomatoes are grown 
for the canning isdustry is because the grower expects from 
them a satisfactory profit. It is safe to assume that Maryland 
ranks first in the production of tomatoes for the canning in- 
dustry and packs more than a third of all the tomatoes canned 
in the United States for the simple reason that both canners 
and growers, until recent years, have been able to profit from 
the industry. 


Similarly growers and canners in other States have found 
opportunity for profit in the canning of tomatoes. Against 
this steadily growing competition it is necessary for tomatoes 
canned in Maryland to compete in price with those produced in 
other States. This means that Maryland canners cannot afford 
to pay more for tomatoes than the canners of other States. It 
means, also, that if Maryland growers cannot produce tomatoes 
and make a profit at this price, they will stop growing them, 
the canners will have to stop canning them and the State will 
lose an industry which has added immensely to its annual agri- 
cultural wealth. 

For many years the University of Maryland Extension 
Service and Experiment Station have maintained that the solu- 
tion of the problem lay in the comparatively simple process 
of increasing the yield per acre, not necessarily as a means 
of producing more tomatoes in the State, but as one of the 
essential factors of reducing the cost of production. 


That the problem can be solved successfully in this man- 
ner was illustrated during the year 1922, when the University 
of Maryland Extension Service, through the specialist and 
county agents, co-operated with tomato growers in Cecil County 
to demonstrate that yields can be increased by comparatively 
simple practices and that tomato growing can be made profit- 
able if satisfactory yields per acre are obtained. 

While the average yield of tomatoes in Marylnd is only 
about 3.5 tons per acre, the average yield secured by growers 
co-operating in the demonstration in Cecil County was ap- 

. proximately 8 tons per acre. This big difference in yield was 
due primarily to the use of good seed, to the proper growth of 
the young plants in the seed bed and to proper fertilization and 
cultivation. In every case the growers in the demonstration 
were able to show a net profit. 

The outstanding feature of the demonstration was a cen- 
tralized plant bed, where plants for 60 growers, who planted 
225 acres, were all grown under conditions which produced 
vigorous, stocky plants. The significance of this demonstration 
is in its practical character and in the fact that it can be 
adapted to conditions in other counties of the State where 
growers are willing to co-operate and produce plants of similar 
quality. The purpose of this bulletin is to describe in a brief 
manner how this demonstration was conducted and ‘to give a 
few general recommendations to growers who are interested 
in increasing yields per acre with a view to making the pro- 
duction of tomatoes for canning a profitable industry. 


THE PLANT BED 


Seed—One ounce of seed should produce enough plants to 
set one acre. Seed sufficient to produce enough plants to set 
225 acres was secured for the demonstration. Home selected 
seed not being available certified seed of Greater Baltimore 
and Stone varieties was purchased. 


Growing the Plants—The seed bed was three-fourths of 
an acre in size, the soil being a very rich, well-drained, sandy 
loam. The plot was carefully plowed early in March and the 
soil thoroughly prepared and firmed and the surface made fine. 
The final preparation was done by hand with a garden rake. 
Two rows were not hand raked before seeding and plants in 


these rows were two inches shorter than the others at pulling 
time. 


One-half ton of a 2-8-5 fertilizer was drilled broadcast 
and thoroughly worked into the soil. The rows after seeding 
were top dressed with a mixture of 400 pounds of 10 per cent. 
tankage and about 500 pounds of leaf mold to keep the surface 
of the ground from baking and to stimulate the growth of 
the plants. 

Seeding with a hand drill began April 12th and was com- 
pleted April 18th, weather conditions delaying the seeding. 
Rows were made twelve inches apart and seed sown one-half 
inch deep and thinly in the row, averaging about five seeds to 
the inch. 

Cultivation with a hand cultivator began as soon as plants 
appeared above ground. The beds were cultivated five times 
and the weeds hand-pulled once. 

The plants were sprayed with arsenate of lead powder, 1% 
pounds to 50 gallons of water, when the third or first true 
leaf started growth, the’ flea beetle appearing in large numbers 
at this time. Four additional sprays of bordeaux 4-4-50 plus 
1% pounds of arsenate of lead powder were applied, the second 
applied five days after the first. Good control of the flea beetle 
and leaf spot (Septoria) was secured. 


THE FIELD 


Soil Conditions—While plants were being grown in the 
seed bed every effort was made to have the fields properly 
prepared. In most cases the demonstration fields were in good 
condition at the time plants were set. 

Fertilizer Practice — The fertilizer practice after the 
plants were set in the fields naturally varied considerably, the 
amounts used ranging from 200-1000 pounds per acre. The 
heaviest yields and the best quality were secured from fields 
which received 8 tons of manure and 800 pounds of 3-10-5 
fertilizer. Where manure was not available very good yields 
were obtained by using 1000 pounds of a 4-8-6 fertilizer. 

Setting Plants—Stocky, well-grows plants were ready for 
setting in the field May 29th and pulling continued until a 
total of 950,000 plants had been taken from the bed. As this 
was a co-operative demonstration each grower pulled plants 
from the bed as needed for setting and paid actual cost of 
growing the plants. The majority of plants were set the first 
week in June. Later settings gave poorer yields. In some 
cases poor methods were used in setting plants and Consider- 
able loss resulted from roots drying out because the soil was 
not firmly packed around the roots. 

Cultivation—The number of cultivations given in the field 
varied, but the best results were obtained from fields receiv- 
ing from four to five cultivations. The first cultviation was 
usually about 2% inches deep, the later cultivations Being only 
1% to 2 inches deep. The last cultivation was given with a 
one-horse cultivator in order to avoid isjuring the vines. In 
some cases, however, cultivation was continued too long, many 
green tomatoes being knocked off and the vines injured. 

Harvesting the Fruit—Great stress was laid on the neces- 
sity for care in picking the fruit. .It was picked as soon as 
possible after ripening, so that the growth of the green to- 
matoes would not be checked. Pickers were cautioned to avoid 
trampling on the vines and knocking off the green fruit. 

Believing that a reliable source of seed is very important 
if yields are to be increased, seed was saved from high-yield- 
ing plants for future planting. The method of saving seed was 
very simple. The selected tomatoes were placed in a barrel 
and crushed, after which a little water was added. The mass 
was allowed to ferment and stirred occasionally. In two or 
three days the seed settled to the bottom and the pulp was then 
poured off. After the seed had been washed carefully, it was 
spread out to dry in a shady, well ventilated place. Care was 
taken to dry seed quickly to prevent germination. Artificial 
heat was not used on account of the danger of injuring the 
vitality of the seed. 
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Crop Rotatiion—The importance of. crop rotation, was 
strikingly illustrated by the discovery of one field badly in- 
fected with wilt. Upon inquiry it was found that this field 
had been planted to tomatoes for three consecutive years. 


Yields in Demonstration Fields—Sixty fields, totaling 225 
acres, were included in the field demonstrations and reports 
were obtained from 50 of these. While the average tomato 
yield for the entire State was only 3.5 tons per acre, and for 

. Cecil County under ordinary cultural methods 4 tons, average 
yield for the demonstration fields was 8 tons. 


DISCUSSION OF RESULTS 


The real aim of the project was to demonstrate that well- 
grown plants are most important factors in securing increased 
yields of tomatoes. Plant growing is a specialized business 
demanding the most careful attention to detail. The majority 
of farmers are so busy in early spring that they are not able 
to give their plant beds the proper supervision and this results 
in the setting of plants of such poor quality that good yields 
are impossibie. The centralized plant bed made it possible 
to grow uniformly good plants for the entire community. To 
show that the plant bed was a success the growers stated 
that the plants were the best that they had ever seen. The 
illustrations in this bulletin indicate that the quality of plants 
was much above the average of those ordinarily grown. 

The fact should be kept in mind that the results secured 
in the plant bed were due to the application of well knowu 
methods which have been advocated for many years by the Ex- 
periment Station and the Extension Service. The success of 
the demonstration was due, first of all, to a real local leader. 
Mr. Wallace Wiliams, on whose farm the demonstration was 
conducted; secondly, to the publicity given by the local papers; 
and thirdly, to the financial support received from local busi- 
ness men and from the Tri-State Canners’ Association, which 
made it possible to secure necessary fertilizer, tools for seed- 
ing and cultivating and apparatus for spraying. 

While the purpose of this project ws first of all to grow 
good plants, results secured from their use in the field in com- 
parison with ordinary plants were necessary to prove that they 
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would increase yields. Every effort was made to induce grow- 
ers to adopt the best field methods, yet it was impossible to 
give as close supervision to the field operations as was given 
to the plant bed. Other factors undoubtedly influenced the re- 
sults, yet it is a significant fact that the average yield for the 


demonstration fields was twice that secured in fields ouside the 
demonstrations. 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


Maryland has many of the conditions essential to the suc- 
cessful production of the tomato crop but in order to play the 
leading part in this industry it would seem necessary to adopt 
more up-to-date methods in order to raise the average yield 
per acre. In order to attain this result the following recom- 
mendations are given: 

1. Secure good seed from fruit of good quality from 
high-yielding plants. Growers should save their own seed. 

Growers using the open seed bed method should fer- 
tilize and prepare the soil carefully. Sow seed thinly in the 
row so that plants will have room for developfent. Give care- 
ful cultivation and spray thoroughly in the plant bed with 
bordeaux and arsenate of lead four or five times to control in- 
sects and diseases. Keep the tomato plant growing without 
check from the time the seed germinates until the plant is set 
in the field. 

38. Consider carefully the practicability of using hot beds 
and cold frames in the production of early plants. Experi- 
mental work has shown that the heaviest yields are secured 
when well-grown plants are set into the field as soon as pos- 
sible after danger from frost is passed. One of the chief 
reasons for this is that the early plants set a larger per- 
centage of fruit than those blooming in mid-season when many 
of the blossoms fall off lduring the heat of summer. 

4. Prepare the fields carefully before setting plants. 
Heavy yields cannot be secured unless the soil is fertile. Give 
good cultivation. Pick the fruit carefully as soon as ripe and 
do not knock off the green fruits nor injure the vines. Plant 
only as many acres as can properly be cared for. Increasing 


the yields per acre lowers the cost of production per ton and 
results in greater profits per acre. 


We are the originators of the Sanitary 
Can-- Come to us with your can 
closing problems. 
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5. Write to the Maryland Experiment Station, College 
Park, Md., for Bulletin No. 248, Tomatoes for Market and Can- 
ning, and to the Extension Service for Circular No. 53, In- 
creasing Tomato Yields. These publications give information 
of value to every tomato grower. 


MARYLAND LAW 


An Act to Regulate the Sale of Vegetables and Fruit Seed for 
Planting Purposes. 


Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of 
Maryland, It shall not be lawful for any corporation, copart- 
nership or individual, engaged in the canning or preserving 
of any fruit or vegetables, to sell or otherwise dispose of the 
seed of any fruit or vegetables obtained in the canning or pre- 
serving of any fruit or vegetagles to any dealer in garden seed 
or other person under circumstances where the same may be 
resold for the purpose of planting or propagation, unless said 
corporation, copartnership or individual shall sell said seed 
under an absolute guarantee as to purity and germinating 
properties. 

Sec. 2. It shall not be lawful for any corporation, copart- 
nership or individual to sell or otherwise dispose of any such 
seed for planting purposes. 

Sec. 2a. The provisions of this Act shall not be inter- 
preted as preventing the use or preservation of any edible ma- 
terials produced in connection with a crop grown for legiti- 
mate seed purposes. 

Sec. 3. Whoever shall violate the provisions of this Act 
shall be liable, upon conviction, to a fine of not less than 
fifty nor more than one hundred dollars for the first offense and 
to a fine of not less than one hundred nor more than five hun- 
dred dollars for each subsequent offense. 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect and be in force from 
and after the first day of June, 1918. 

Approved April 10th, 1918. 


URGES CLOSER CO-OPERATION BETWEEN DISTRIBUTORS 
AND PRODUCERS 


Declaring that Present System of Manufacture and Distribution 
is Most Economic by Which People Can Be Furnished 
with Life Necessities, James A. Anderson, Presi- 
dent, National Canners’ Association, Ad- 
dresses Message to New York Whole- 
sale Grocers’ Convention. 


HE following letter was read at the New York Whole- 
] sale Grocers’ Convention, February 13, from James A. 
Anderson of Morgan, Utah, newly-elected president of 

the National Canners’ Association: 

“On behalf of the National Canners’ Association I wish 
to extend to the Wholesale Grocers of New York sincere 
wishes for a prosperous and successful future. And as pres- 
dent of the National Canners’ Association, I wish to say that 
you will always find me willing and anxious to do all in my 
power to accomplish the desired results. 

“It will be the policy of the National Canners’ Associa- 
tion to co-operate to the fullest extent with the distributors 
or our products. We realize the fact that your organization 
is indispensable in the economic distribution of foodstuffs from 
the producer to the consumer and I feel that tiere sheuld be 
closer co-operation between the producers of canned foods and 
the distributors of this product. Years of experience have 
taught us that the present system of manufacture and distri- 
bution is the most economic system by which the people of our 
country as well as other countries can be furnished the neces- 
sities of life which are essential to the procuring and main- 
taining of health and happiness. 

“We, therefore, owe a duty to the great world of consum- 
ers as well as to ourselves to maintain such close and efficient 
co-operation between the producers of canned foods and the 
distributors of same as will make the closest, best and most 
economic connection between the original producer and the 
final consumer. 

“The National Canners’ Association with all its depart- 
ments will endeavor to encourage and assist, in every way 
possible, the production of wholesome, sanitary canned foods 
of the highest quality. And our organization will be just 
“as earnest in its discouragement, its.condemnation, and as far 
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as possible, the prevention of the production of unsanitary, un- 
wholesome canned foods of inferior quality, and we are unalter- 
ably opposed to the production, purchase or sale of sub-stan- 
dards in any line of canned products. We wish to condemn 
in unmistakable terms the production, purchase or sale of 
canned soaked peas. We earnestly solicit your co-operation in 
the carrying out of those policies. 

‘While there might be a small monetary profit in the 
handling of these undesirable, inferior goods which are usually 
sold at a very low price, we recognize the fact that the pro- 
duction and sale of such undesirable foodstuffs cannot help 
but prejudice the consumer against-all classes of canned foods. 
Therefore, we owe it to the farmer who grows the raw product, 
the canning organization which produces the canned product, 
the distributor, and the ultimate consumer to refrain from 
producing or handling in any way such cheap, inferior, sub- 
standard goods. 

, ‘Again I wish to say that on behalf of the National Canners’ 
Association I extend to you our best wishes and you may feel 
free to call upon us at any time for such co-operative efforts 
as will bring about the best results for all concerned. 


VITAMINS IN CANNED FOODS 


Sure, is Assurance Given by Canners to Consumers, in Urging 
a Larger Consumption of Foods During Na- 
tional Canned Foods Week, March 3-10. 


ANNED foods supply the vitamins as abundantly as the 
C same foods cooked in the ordinary way. This is an 
assurance given to the housewife in connection with 
National Canned Foods Week, March 3-10. It is based upon 
a bulletin prepared by Dr. E. F. Kohman of the Research Lab- 
oratory of the National Canners’ Association. 

“The vitamin content is the greatest when foods are at 
the proper stage of maturity for consumption, and decreases 
when the foods are held for a period of time,’”’ Dr. Kohman re- 
ports. ‘The fact that canned foods are prepared in their 
prime and must be in this condition for canning is in favor 
of the canned product.” 

Canned tomatoes are said to be among the richest sources 
of all vitamins in any product. On the strength of their 
content of the anti-scorbutic vitamin, canned tomatoes have 
been recommended by physicians to supplement pasteurized 
milk in infant feeding. Special use was also made of canned 
tomatoes in army rations because of the vitamins in them. 
Canned tomatoes have been stored for three years and still 
found to be apparently as rich as ever in vitamins. This is 
longer than the antiscorbutic vitamin, which is the least 
stable of them all, can be kept by any other known method. 

In view of the popular discussion of vitamins and what 
they actually are, their function as outlined to the Canned 
Foods Week participants is interesting. 

“They supply the body with neither energy nor tissue- 
building substances. They may be likened to a spark plug. 
The energy produced in the spark plug does not aid in pro- 
pelling the engine. Nor is the fuel of any account in running 
the engine so long as it remains in the form of gasoline. The 
spark plug, however, ignites it, producing a change wheerby 
it does become useful as a source of energy. By some means, 
still unknown to us, the vitamins enable the body to utilize the 
energy-producing and tissue-building components of our foods, 
which would be useless to us without the vitamins. They play 
a part in addition to the role of the spark plug in that they 
have something to do with the construction of the engine; that 
is, they regulate the assimilation of the tissue-building por- 
tions of the diet. 

The vitamins are also different in properties, so far as 
we know their properties, from other food constituents. They 
are active in extremely minute quantities. In this respect they 
bear about the same relation to the rest of our food as the 
energy produced by the spark plug bears to that generated 
by the gasoline.”’ 


THE PERFECT DRY PASTE 


JELLITAC 


Made from wheat 
Send for sample 
Arthur S. Hoyt Co., 
90 West Broadway New York City 


JELLITAC 


stick? 
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SPOT PEAS 


We have some Peas for Spot Shipment. as follows— 


Admiral, White 

Admiral, Green 
McLean’s Advancer 
Horsfords Market Garden 
Prince Edward 

Premium Gem 

Champion of England 


We haven’t large quantities of any one variety — they are all our own growing and you will 
like them. If you are interested, we will send you samples and make you very attractive 
prices to close them out. 


FUTURE PEAS 


If you have not yet placed your Contract for Future Peas, we wish you would write us 
stating kinds and quantities wanted and we will quote you prices. If there is anything else 
in the Seed line you need for either future or spot delivery, we will be glad to hear from you 


that we may quote you. 


D. LANDRETH SEED CO. 
Founded 1784 BRISTOL, PA. 


An Extra Grader 
is the 
Best Insurance 
A Canner Can Buy 


Sinclair-Scott Company 
BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 
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Why Canned Foods Retain Vitamins—It is said fruits 
and vegetables in their prime are richer in vitamins than 
those which are left to stand around for ripening purposes 
or are held over for later sale. Therefore, the interesting 
argument is advanced that canned foods which must necsesarily 
be packed immediately after ripening, contain considerably 
more vitamins than the partially ripe fresh foods. For in- 
stance, it has been shown that ripe tomatoes are richer in 
Vitamin C than partially ripe tomatoes, 

“No one should infer that raw fresh foods should be dis- 
pensed with in the normal human dietary,” says Dr. Kohman, 
“This would be contrary to the universal belief among physi- 
ologists and students of nutrition. Those foods which can be 
eaten raw should always be so eaten as far as possible, when 
they can be obtained in the fresh state, at reasonable cost. 
When they are out of season, inconvenient, or uneconomical, 
their place can well be taken by canned products, as evidence 
shows that canned foods are as nutritious as ordinary cooked 
foods.”’ 

Dr. Kohman said in conclusion: 

“A consideration of all the recent experimental evidence 
convinces one that it is possible to seleet a diet, entirely of 
canned foods, which is complete and adequate for long con- 
tinued nutrition; a diet in which all the known vitamins are 
represented in sufficient amounts, having such a variety of 
proteins that no amino acid will be slighted, and supplying 
all the necessary mineral salts.”’ 


CANNED FOODS THE CHOICEST OF ALL SEASONS 


ANNED fruits and vegetables are taken direct from the 

+ fields or orchards when they are in the right condi- 

tion of maturity, and it is but a few hours until they are 
prepared, canned and cooked. 

Within three or four hours from the time the food is 
growing in the stalk or vine the greater part of it is cooked 
and safely stored in the warehouse. A small part may be 
allowed to wait longer than the above minimum, but seldom 
longer than the day’s run, for each day’s picking is put up 
before beginning a new. 

The consumer gets fresh fruit and vegetables in the win- 
ter months instead of being limited to a diet of dried apples 
salt pork and hominy. He is indebted to the canner for 
fresh, health-giving food fifty-two weeks in the year. 

Modern canning factories not only put up fresh, clean 
food, but the can itself is first sterilized by washing with live 
steam before the food goes in. 

After the fruits, vegetables and other products are put 
in the can, the can is sealed air tight, and it is then that the 
food is cooked. The sealed cans with fresh food inside them 
are put into retorts and cooked at a high heat and under steam 
pressure till the contents are sterilized. 

The can is never opened after cooking until it is opened 
in the kitchen of the consumer, miles away and maybe months 
later, but it opens up almost as fresh and tender as the day 
it was taken from the field. 


UPON WHAT MEAT HATH SAUER KRAUT FED THAT IT 
HATH BECOME SO GREAT? 


N last week’s ‘“‘The Canning Trade” we carried the story 
I of the meeting of the National Kraut Packers’ Associa- 

tion, held at Atlantic City. It is, we know, a belated 
story. Because of its importance it should have had a place 
and an important place in ‘‘The Canning Trade’s’’ conventiop 
number. But we are glad that the printing of the story of 
that remarkable meeting has been delayed, for we should like 
it to be considered separate and apart from all the other 
stories that had to do with that great meeting of the National 
Canners’ Association in January. 

The story has mainly to do with an adventure in adver- 
tising. Instead of talking in terms of things hoped for, the 
Sauer Kraut Packers are talking in terms of dreams come 
true—how they organized the Kraut Packers of the country 
and how they began a campaign of co-operative advertising 
and how that campaign of co-operative advertising lifted 
sauer kraut from out of its once comparatively inert position 
among canned foods into a position of dignity and prominence 
among them. It’s a fascinating story. Until the kraut packers 
spoke sauer kraut was only sauer kraut, just as canned to- 
matoes are only canned tomatoes, and canned peas only canned 
peas. The sauer kraut packers had a message for the people 
a stirring, stimulating message—a message that greatly aroused 
the curiosity of the people in sauer kraut and whetted their 
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appetite for it. Mr. William Clendenin of Chicago prefaced 
his address before the kraut packers with this interesting tri- 
bute to advertising: ; 


“To have first a good case, and know it: 

To be able to state that case and then state it; 
To deserve and to secure an audience; 

To understand and to be understood; 

To speak out well and truly, boldly, simply; 
To be original if possible, honest at any rate— 
And not quit—that is Advertising. 


In the lines we have quoted the case of advertising is 
well stated. The kraut packers did not always know that 
they had a good case, but at last they discovered that they did 
have a good case. Having a good case they would seek an 
audience and they would have that audience to understand be- 
cause they would speak out well and truly—always well and 
truly. And the kraut packers would be honest and candid and 
straightforward and thus they would win the consumer’s con- 
fidence. Who wins the consumer’s attention and thus obtains 
the consumer’s confidence will have no occasion to quit adver- 
tising. Perhaps the best work done among canners during 
the past year was that which was done by the kraut operators. 
As an adventure in co-operative advertising it has about it all 
the ear-marks of success. Among canned foods the once neg- 
lected canned sauer kraut is now enjoying preferred attention. 


THEY NEVER MISS A TRICK 


ECENTLY we called attention to a splendid broadside the 
R California Packing Corporation was distributing. Del 

Monte spinach was being called attention to, and the 
story of Del Monte spinach was very wonderfully and very 
colorfully told. This broadside was distributed among the 
trade—the wholesale and the retail distributors. And the 
broadside called attention to the intensive effort that the Cali- 
fornia Packing Corporation was making to obtain for Del 
Monte spinach the interest of the consumer. The California 
packing operation is distributing its extensive variety of 
canned foods through the wholesale and the ‘retail grocers, 
but in the highest and in the best sense is “selling’’ its ex- 
tensive variety of canned foods to the consumer. 


Still another broadside has come to us from the California 
Packing Corporation, and, like all broadsides issued by the 


California Packing Corporation, bears upon it the impression of. 


the restless energy which is exerted by that great institution 
to obtain attention to its products among the distributors of 
canned foods, but more particularly among consumers of canned 
foods. The broadside we have more recently received has 
to do with Canned Foods Week. The California Packing Cor- 
poration would improve the advertising and the merchandising 
possibilities of Canned Foods Week to the utmost, and to that 
end it is approaching the dealers with a view to enlisting 
their interest in Del Monte products. 


Isn’t the thing as plain as the nose on one’s face? The 
psychology of Canned Foods Week is so simple that no one 
may have the slightest doubt as to its meaning. For Canned 
Foods Week means just this—that during one week the effort 
shall be made to have the pecple of the United States think 
in terms of canned foods more intensively. than they would 
think of them in the absence of this far-spread, nation-wide 
appeal now being made to them. And because the people of 
the whole country are going to think intensively in terms of 
canned foods during one week, the California Packing Corpora- 
tion would improve the splendid psychological advantage 
which that week must have for it. What is the secret of the 
greatness to which the California Packing Corporation has 
attained? If there is any secret about it, it is such an ‘‘open 
secret” that even he who runs may read. Will the California 
Packing Corporation get anything out of Canned Foods Week? 
You may be weil assured that it will—that it will get an 
immediate advantage that is almost bound to resolve itself 
into a permanent advantage. 


EAST IS WEST 

A teacher who was doing substitute work during the illness 
of a third-grade teacher read the children a story about George 
and his bachelor uncle, and asked: “Do you all know what a 
bachelor uncle is?” 

Only one hand in the room was raised. 

“Al right,” said the teacher, to little Eugene, “You tell us.” 

“Well, I don’t know exactly,” said the child, “but you’re the 
opposite, ain’t you?” 


| 
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The Superiority of our VINER FEEDER is con- 
clusively proven by the rapid expansion of this 
branch of our business. 


“Ask the men who use them” 


CHISHOLM-SCOTT CO., 


71 E. State St., Columbus Ohio. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


REDUCE THE COST 


of your fire insurance by placing 
your requirements with 


CANNERS EXCHANGE SUBSCRIBERS 


AT 


WARNER INTER-INSURANCE BUREAU 


where most of the representative 
Canners are obtaining their pro- 
tection at a cost much lower than 
usual premiums. 


Address 
LANSING B. WARNER, Inc. 


155 E. Superior St., 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Officially endorsed by National Canners Association 


This illustrates the Double Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms and bodies. 
Single Machine for cleaning tops and bottoms. 


We also make a 
Cleans cans from flats to No. 10’s 


Manufactured by 


A. K. ROBINS & CO 


(Bob Sindall) 


Canning Machinery and Supplies 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
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ROBINS-BECKET CAN CLEANING MACHINE a 
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The Protection of Vitamin C in Foods 


HE destruction of 
I vitamin C in cook- 


ing processes is 
commonly ascribed to a 
combination of oxidation 
and heat and seems also 
to be affected by the de- 
gree of acidity. The data 
herein presented are in 
agreement with the view 
that oxidation plays an 
important role. They seem 
to justify the statement 
that as yet no one has 
given any conclusive evi- 
dence that heat in itself, 
within ranges of temper- 
ature used in cooking and 
canning, exerts more than 


By Edward F. Kohman 
Research Laboratory, National Canners Association, Washington, D. C. 
(Reproduced from March “Industrial and Engineering Chemistry”) 


In studies dealing with the stability of vitamin C toward heat, 
oxygen and other factors have not been excluded. It is therefore 
impossible to say to what extent the destruction noted is due to 
oxidation and to what extent it is due to heat, but it has been 
definitely proved that oxygen has a marked destructive action dur- 
ing heating. In the future experiments the oxygen contained by 
the product to be studied, as well as that in the cooking water, 
should be taken into account. 

Boiling for several minutes will remove the oxygen from water 
as long as it is kept hot. To remove the oxygen from milk, fruit 
juices, and other liquid foods without the application of heat, a 
vacuum exhaust with mechanical agitation or a sufficient vacuum to 
cause ebullition must be applied. To remove the oxygen from solid 
food products without heat, they may be subjected to a high vacuum 
under water for considerable time with adequate agitation to over- 
come supersaturation, or a vacuum may be applied without cover- 
ing with water and then released with nitrogen. Subsequent ex- 
posure to the atmosphere must be avoided. Respiration of fruits 
and vegetables may also be utilized to deprive them of oxygen. 


This determination was 
made by subjecting the milk 
to a vacuum in an inverted, 
round-bottom, - necked 
flask, with a total capacity 
of 1220 cc, carrying a rub- 
ber stopper with two tubes, 
the one an outlet tube to 
which the vacuum was ap- 
plied and the other an inlet 
tube through which air—free 
water was admitted to-fill the 
vacuum and-drive the gas ob- 
tained into an Orsat appar- 
atus. Each tube carried 
a glass stopcock. A vacuum 
applied to a liquid in this 
manner without agitation 
will not remove appreciable 
amounts of gas for a long 
time. A state of supersat— 
uration results and gas bub- 
bles collect only slowly on 


negligible destructive ac- 
tion in acid products such 
as fruits, for the simple reason that no one has as yet ex- 
cluded the effect of oxidation or other destructive agents 
when testing the effect of heat. This statement should not 
be construed as a contention that heat in itself plays no 
part in this respect. It is merely intended to point out that 
present data do not enable us to definitely evaluate the 
various destructive agents. 


LaMer’s? experiment, in which he bubbled hydrogen 
through tomato juice, would have thrown light upon this 
question if he had shown that the dissolved oxygen was 
‘completely washed out before the heating began, and if the 
hydrogen itself had not had a destructive action. 


Hess* apparently attaches considerable significance to the 
oxidation of vitamin C in the pasteurization of milk in con- 
tact with air as well as in subsequent storage. If his view is 
correct, then it certainly is very important to pay attention 
to the oxygen which is dissolved in the milk just previous to 
pasteurization ; but to our knowledge no one has made any 
reference to this. 


EXTENT OF DISSOLVED OxYGEN IN MILK AND WATER 


To show the extent of this dissolved oxygen, the gas was 
determined and analyzed as it occurred in milk taken from 
the vat in a large milk plant in Washington just previous to 
and after a period of heating corresponding to pasteuriza- 
tion. The results are given in Table I. 


Table '—Gas Obtained from Fresh Milk by a 26-In. Vacuum for 5 Min. 
While Container was Jarred 
min. at 70° to 165° F. and 
then 30 min. at 165° F. 
Oxy- Nitro- 
Total Oxy- Nitro- COs gen gen 
Gas CO. gen gen Per Per Per 
Ce. Ge. De. cent cent cent 


Treatment Before Deter- 
mining Gas by Vacuum 
Unheated milk taken from 
vat in dairy just previous 

to pasteurization. 
128 08 20 102 62 155 73.3 Same milk after heating 10 
1T volumes of gas in all tables in this paper are for standard con- 
ditions. 


182 25 32 125 13.7 7.6 68.7 


1 Presented before the Division of Agricultural and Food Chemistry 
at the 64th Meeting of the American Chemical Society, Pittsburgh, Pa., 


the inner surface of the con- 
tainer, depending upon the 
degree of cleanliness of that 
surface. But if the container is jarred by blows from the hand, small 
—— form throughout the liquid, which is practically exhausted in 
to 5 min. 

The gas in Fraction 1 was obtained by subjecting distilled water to 
a vacuum of 28 in. for 3 min., during which time the container was 
kept quiet. The gas in Fraction 2 was subsequently obtained from the 
same sample of water by subjecting it to a 28-in. vacuum for an addi- 
tional 3 min., during which time the container was jarred. Neither 
fraction accurately represents the gas obtained from the entire con- 
tents of the flask (1220 cc.), because water was gradually drawn out 
of the flask as the air collected in the upper portion. This amounted 
to considerable for Fraction 2, as 16 cc. of gas measured under stand- 
ard conditions would occupy considerable volume when at room tem- 

perature and under the vacuum used. 
Table II—Gas Obtained from Water by a 28-In. Vacuum for 

n, 

Oxy- Nitro-, 

Total Oxy- Nitro- COs gen gen 


Gas CO2g gen gen Per Per Per 
ce. Cc Cc. Ce cent cent cent 


0.7 0.0 0.2 0.6 0.0 25.0 75.0 
16.0 02 50 108 12 314 67.4 


Treatment to Obtain Gas 
Fraction 1, container quiet 
Fraction 2, container jarred 


Markep Destruction IN First Part oF HEATING PERIOD 


Delf* did the earliest extensive work on the rate at which 
vitamin C is destroyed by cooking. She summarizes her 
work with cabbage as follows: 

Table I11I—The Loss of Vitamin C in Cooking Cabbage 


Time of Cooking Temperature Vitamine C Destroyed 

Hrs. Per cent 

1 60 70 

1 70 90 

1 80 90 

1/3 90 70 

1 90 More than 90 

1/3 100 70 

1 100 Less than 90 

2 100 Less than 90 

1 110 Less than 90 

1 120 Less than 90 

2 120 Less than 93 

1 130 93 

: 130 93 to 97 


The striking feature of this table is that there is scarcely 
any noticeable difference between the effect of cooking 1 hr. 
at 70° C. and higher temperatures up to 2 hrs. at 120° C. 

4 Biochem, J., 12 (1818), 416. 


Attention is called here to the fact that the cooking of 
cabbage requires considerable water, which always has more 
or less dissolved oxygen, while tomatoes are canned without 
be addition of any water. Comparing the published figures 
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tomatoes, and judging from the statement of LaMer® that 
the canned tomatoes used by him were equal or slightly 
superior to the raw product raised in his garden, it does not 
seem probable that there is any appreciable loss of vitamin C 
in the canning of tomatoes, This protection in tomatoes is 
commonly ascribed to their acidity. But if we consider that 
water always has dissolved oxygen and raise the question as 
to the possible effect of this in cooking cabbage, and at the 
same time bear in mind that the acidity of tomatoes did not 
protect them when oxygen was bubbled through during 
the heating period, as was shown by LaMer,* we cannot but 
infer that there may be another factor which is as important 
as the acidity or heat—namely, oxidation, and more espe- 
cially that caused by the oxygen in solution in the cooking 
water or in the product. This inference is strengthened by 
the fact that Delf’s results do not indicate any marked dif- 
ference in destruction when the time and temperature are 
increased from 1 hr, at 70° C. to 2 hrs. at 120°C. 

LaMer determined the rate of vitamin-C destruction when 
the juice from canned tomatoes was heated at 60°, 80°, and 
100°C. The tomatoes were first strained through muslin 
and then filtered through paper. The heating was done in 
Erlenmeyer flasks closed with cotton plugs and placed in a 
water bath. 


In interpreting LaMer’s results with a view to determine 
how far the destruction he noted was due to heat and how 
for to oxidation, it should be borne in mind that his tomato 
juice was exposed sufficiently before the heating began to 
dissolve more or less atmospheric oxygen, and that liquids 
heated below the boiling point may retain dissolved gases in 
a supersaturated state for a long time. When fruit juices, 
such as tomato juice, containing dissolved oxygen, are 
heated, the oxygen interacts with them. This does not jus- 
tify the conclusion, however, that this oxygen is no longer 
in a form in which it may exert a destructive action. We 
must consider the possibility of its having raised the oxida- 
tion potential, which LaMer suggests as a possible measure 
of the destructive action of a medium. 


Moreover, diffusion of atmospheric oxygen can readily 
take place through a cotton plug, and the vapor pressure of 
the tomato juice in LaMer’s experiments only in part dis- 
placed atmospheric pressure. The vapor pressure of tomato 
juice is less than that of water. At 60°C. the vapor pres- 
sure of water is approximately only one-fifth of the atmos- 
pheric pressure, while at 80°C. it is considerably less than 
one-half of the atmospheric pressure. Jt is true that the 
density of atmospheric oxygen would be decreased by ele- 
vated temperature but not enough to make it negligible. At 
60° C. oxygen would be 10.5 per ‘cent, and at 80° C. 15.5 per. 
cent less dense than at 25° C.,-or room temperature. Even 
at 100° C. the vapor pressure of tomato juice would be ap- 


preciably less than atmospheric pressure. 


5 Dissertation, Columbia University, 1921. 
6 This Journal, 13 (1921), 1108. 


Table IV—Gas Ob 
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If it is recalled that LaMer found the destruction of vit- 
amin C complete in 1 hr. at 100° C., when oxygen was bub- 
bled through at atmospheric pressure, whereas 50 per cent . 
was destroyed when no oxygen was passed through and for 
the next 3 hrs, the per cent destruction rose only to 67.7, one 
is led to believe that both in his experiments and in those of 
Delf a considerable portion of the destruction may have 
occurred during the first part of the first hour which was due 
to dissolved oxygen, and that the subsequent slower destruc- 
tion was in part due to atmospheric oxygen. 


ELIMINATION OF OXYGEN BY VACUUM 


For this reason experiments dealing with the stability of 
vitamin C toward heat must take into account the oxygen 
in the product and in the cooking water, as well as atmos- 
pheric oxygen. Boiling for several minutes will eliminate 
the oxygen from the cooking water, but when heating below 
the boiling point the gases may be retained for hours in a 
supersatuated state. 

Heat, of course, cannot be applied to eliminate oxygen 
from food products if the effect of heat on the vitamins is 
to be studied, or if the aim is to conserve the vitamins in any 
food industry. A vacuum exhaust may be utilized, but a 
vacuum is not successful unless the container is jarred to 
break up the supersaturated state in which the gas will per- 
‘sist for a long time, or unless the vacuum is sufficient to 
cause ebullition. As an illustration, two experiments are 
given in Table IV, one with red raspberries, a product in 
which much air is trapped, and the other with unpitted sweet 
cherries, in which air is not so apt to be mechanically held. 

In order to determine the gas in these fruits they were placed in a 
wide-mouthed Erlenmeyer flask, covered with water, and closed with 
a two-hole rubber stopper. One hole carried an inlet tube with a 
glass stopcock, and in the other hole was inserted the inlet tube of the 
flask described above. At the end of each fraction the Erlenmeyer 
flask was completely refilled with water through the inlet tube, thus 
drivin gany gas collected under the stopper up into the receiving bulb. 
The size of the receiying bulb may be suited to the amount of gas ob- 
tained—a 500-cc. bulb being used in these experiments. Each suc- 
ceeding fraction was obtained by reattaching the receiving bulb and 
again applying a vacuum. The container was kept quiet for every frac- 
tign except the last, to obtain which the Erlenmeyer flask containing 
the fruit was held by the neck in the left hand while the lower edge 
was given rather sharp blows with the palm of the right hand. In 
Exp. 1, 350 g. of berries were used in a 600-cc. flask, while in Exp. 2, 
600 g. of berries were used in a 950-cc. flask. 

It will be noticed that as much or more oxygen was ob- 
tained in the last fraction as the total of the other fractions, 
and many times more than in the immediately preceding 
fraction in which the time and vacuum were the same. Air- 
free water was not used in these experiments. The oxygen, 
therefore, came in part from the water. This, however, 
does not alter the general principle involved. The large 
‘amount of gas ibtained in the first fraction with a low 
vacuum in the case of raspberries is due to trapped air. 

The processes used in the canning industry lend them- 
selves conveniently to the exclusive use of boiled water. In 


tained from Fruits 


Vacuum 

Time of during 
Fraction Exhaust Exhaust Total Gas CO2 Oxygen Nitrogen CO2 Oxygen Nitrogen 
No. Min In. Ce. Ce Pe... Ce. Per cent Per cent Per cent 

Expt. 1—Red Raspberries 
1 0.5 15 6.3 0.0 0.5 5.8 0.0 8.6 91.4 
2 0.5 20 1.9 0.0 0.1 18 . 0.0 4.8 95.2 
3 05 27 3.9 0.3 0.1 3.5 70 2.3 90.7 
4 3.0 2 4.3 1.0 0.1 3.2 22.9 4.2 72.9 
3.0 27 13.0 5.1 0.8 38.9 6.2 54.9 
Expt. 2—Sweet Cherries (Bings) 

1 0.5 15 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 0.0 
4 0.5 20 8.9 0.6 0.9 7.4 71 10.2 82.7 
3 0.5 27 6.1 11 03 4.7 1.79 4.5 77.6 
a 3.0 27 9.2 3.4 0.3 5.5 37.9 3.9 58.2 
51 3.0 27 11.3 4.8 2.0 4.5 42.8 16.9 40.3 


5. 


‘ 
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Sold Out Of Alaska - 


Peas 


The last car of our choice stock of Wiscon- 
sin grown Alaskas was sold last week. 


We still have some of our choice 
Wisconsin grown Horsfords, Advancers, 
Gems, Admirals and Green Admirals 
and shall be pleased to hear from you if 
inte reste. 


We are now ready to quote on futures. Let 
us know just how many Peas you are ready to 
contract and we will quote you our lowest prices. 


LEONARD SEED COMPANY 


226-230 W. Kinzie St., Chicago, Illinois. 


TOMATO CANNERS 


The SUCCESS of your BUSINESS depends 
largely upon the SUCCESS of YOUR FARM- 
ERS in raising a good crop of TOMATOES. 
You can greatly help your Farmers and pro- 
mote the prosperity of your business by in- 
troducing and selling MASTERS RAPID 
PLANT SETTERS to your Growers. This 
is the ideal tool for Transpianting TOMATO, 
CABBAGE, SWEET POTATO and other 
similar PLANTS. Each plant SET, WATER- 
ED, and COVERED in ONE OPERATION. 
Saves allthe hard labor. NO STOOPING- 
NO LAME BACKS. Makes transplanting 
easy pleasant work. Sets 8000 to 15000 
plants perday. Does perfect work even in hottest, driest 
weather. Set the entire crop just when the plants are ready. 
No waiting for showers. Every plant will grow regardless of 
the weather. 
Retail price $6.00 each. Wholesale price to Canners. 
HELP YOUR GROWERS - - - HELP YOURSELF 
Write for full information. 


MASTERS PLANTER CO. 
235 N. State St., 
Chicago. Ill. 


Kook - More - Koil 


use in Cypress and Enameled Lined Steel Tanks, the | 


average cooking time is reduced one half, also making 
scorching as antiquated as use of flint and tinder. 


We also manufacture: _ 
Copper Steam Jacket Kettles 
Kern Lightning Finisher 

Indiana Pulper Finisher 
‘Indiana Chili Sauce Machine 
Indiana Pulp Filler 
Washer, and Sorting Tables 
Cypress tanks for cooking 
Enamel Steel tanks for cooking 
Spice Buckets 

and other canners equipment. 


130-142 E. Georgia St. 


16 


5 


z 
Indianapolis, Indiana 
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many factories it has been the custom to boil the water used 


for canning. This should be adopted in all factories. 


RESPIRATION OF FRUITS AND VEGETABLES 


The active respiration which takes place in fruits and 
vegetables tends to keep down the amount of dissolved 
oxygen in them, and also to leave the nitrogen, which is less 
soluble than oxygen, to fill the interstices. We have made 
determinations on certain fruits and found them practically 
free from oxygen, while in others we have found the gases 
to have practically as high oxygen content as the atmosphere 
and the total gas to be over one-fourth the volume of the 
fruit. We have found that green lima beans and peas 
(unbroken seeds), green corn cut from the cob (broken 
seeds), carrots (tubers) scraped and cut into disks, and cab- 
bage (leaves) cut into slaw, if covered with an equal weight 
of water saturated with atmospheric oxygen, will, at room 
temperature, not only contain no oxygen themselves, but 
will have extracted all the oxygen from the water also at the 
end of 2 hrs. No examination was made for shorter periods, 
The possibility should not be overlooked, however, that such 
active respiration might result in a more destructive medium, 
perhaps by an increased oxidation potential or similar con- 
dition. If this does prove to be the case, it suggests the pos- 
sibility of preparing a more favorable condition for the pro- 
tection of vitamin C, by allowing respiration for a time in 
an atmosphere of nitrogen. A study of this question and its 
application to canning is contemplated, 

The gases in fruits and vegetables can readily be replaced 
by another gas by subjecting them to a vacuum and releasing 
the vacuum with the desired gas, but diffusion is quite rapid 
in some cases and subsequent exposure to the atmosphere 
must be avoided. 


BROKER REPRESENTATION VS. MISREPRESENTATION 


‘(NOTE—One is sometimes tempted to think that all Chris- 
tian charity has disappeared from the world, a condition 
brought about mainly because of the intemperate accusations 
against the liquor interests or ‘‘wets’’ by the prohibitionists, 
or against anyone holding contrary opinions to them; and it 
is also shown in the religious, sectional or racial antagonisms, 
with their complete ignoring of other’s rights. And yet it 
almost invariably follows that the best nien are always the 
first to rush to the defense of the worst, until they under- 
stand the motive sought, and then, of course, these best men 
heartily join in the attempted correction. 

When THE CANNING TRADE first attacked the unfair 
practices of brokers some of the best brokers in the business, 
against whom the finger of suspicion could never point, rushed 
out in protest. These men when they saw that there were 
wolves in sheep’s clothing in their midst, and that they must 
be driven out of the fold, were, of course, the first to try to 
clean up their industry, and so prevent the whole industry 
from suffering from the acts of the disreputable ones. We 
well recall what a shock it was to us to hear our most re- 
spected professor in physiology say, that body lice were not a 
disgrace, that they are perfectly natural; and we likewise 
recall the relief when he went on! to say, that it was the 
keeping of the lice that was the disgrace. 

Under the above heading Mr. F. F. Hamilton, sales man- 
ager of The Thomas Canning Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., 
took up the task of ridding the industry of objectionable 
brokers, and in a very drastic way. Of course, he called down 
upon himself the wrath and anger of the mighty. It must be 
so. But Mr. Hamilton has all along claimed that he was not 
aiming at the just but at the unjust, and having been a 
broker himself at one time, could not well be charged with 
being inimical to brokers. He has written us an open letter, 
which, however, is so long that we are unable to carry alJl of 
it, and have deleted quite a number of paragraphs, denoted 
by stars (* * *), and we particularly have heal to drop all 
his quotations from letters of brokers heartily in accord with 
him, and some just as heartily opposed. His letter is an in- 
Sitters one and we recommend its careful reading.—The 

or. 


AN OPEN LETTER 


Grand Rapids, Mich., February 27, 1923. 
Mr. Arthur I. Judge, Editor, 
The Canning Trade, Baltioore, Md. 
Dear Sir: 

Having read, with considerable interest. your editorial on 
page 20 of your issue of the 26th, headed ‘Alas, the Poor 
Broker,” I desire to commend your fair, just and non-partisan 
attitude and your courage and clearness in looking the facts 
in the face and treating them as the occasion demanded with- 
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out any apparent fear of consequences and without considera- 
tion of any personal selfish interests. 

No doubt you have also noted the publication of a letter 
addressed to me by Mr. J. H. McLauren, of Jacksonville, Fla., 
in the latest issue of your (doubtlessly) esteemed contempo- 
rary in Chicago. Coupled with the fact that your contemporary 
has studiously avoided any previous comment on the subject 
of Brokerage Representation, either one way or the other, it’s 
publication and treatment of the McLaurin letter indicates that 
in spirit, if not in fact, it’s interests and sympathies are not 
with and for the canners in the degree that it’s name and vari- 
ous declarations would lead one to expect. 

* * * * 

I believe Mr. McLaurin will admit that on every general 
issue of importance arising in this industry in the past four 
years I have communicated and counseled with him, and that 
our ideas and precepts have, in the main, been identical and 
harmonious. 

Be that as it may, the publication of his letter is not the 
least to be regretted by anyone, much less myself, as it gives 
me this opportunity to finally interpre, Bulletin No. 145 cor- 
rectly for the benefit of those few misguided souls who ap- 
parently have adopted the use of a different dictionary of the 
English language than the Webster Dictionary, commonly in 
use in this country. 

In your editorial above mentioned you state that I know, 
that you know, and that all should know that there are good 
and bad brokers, and, like the majority of those who were 
patient enough to read entirely through Bulletin No. 145, you 
have correctly interpreted that my attack was only upon that 
small minority of brokers who indulge in unfair trade prac- 
tices, and whom I plainly characterized as crooks and shysters 
for just what they are. For the last time, for the benefit of 
those who apparently do not know the proper meaning of many 
words in our English lauguage, I will quote herewith, verbatim, 
from paragraph 2, page 3, of Bulletin No. 145. Since my own 
command of English is so slight that I could not couch my 
meaning more clearly in any other words, I can only recom- 
mend that the misguided ones secure a copy of Webster’s Un- 
abridged and look up the meaning of each word. - 

“Now, please understand that this is NOT an at- 
tack upon brokers in general or upon the universal 
method of selling canned foods through brokerage 
representatives. No man in this country has a higher’ 

regard for an honorable broker or believes more im- 

plicitly in the fact that brokerage representation fur- 

nishes the most satisfactory way to sell canned foods 

than the write. For goods that are sold on such a 

_close margin of profit that not one canner of five hun- 
dred can afford to maintain a sales organization inde- 
pendent of brokers, the only sane, sensible outlet is 
through sales by brokers.” 

Please, Mr Editor Man, if you, with your far superior 
knowledge of the English language, can make that paragraph 
any more plain, will you not insert your interpretation in this 
letter when you publish it? 

* * 

After reading the particular paragraph from that bulletin, 
which I quoted above, I do not see how any person could find 
any reason to arise to the defense of the honorable broker’s of 
this country, who, truly, need no defense. At the same time 
I am dumfounded at the manner in which a few supposedly 
smart men of the industry, especially one or two of the former 
officers of the Brokers’ Association, have unwittingly and in- 
advertently rushed to the defense of the dishonorable broker, 
who deserves no defense. The only way in which I can recon- 
cile their actions is that, while they, themselves, may have . 
properly interpreted my bulletin and certain addresses made 
on the same subject by Mr. Wm. C. Leitsch, they, at the same 
time, inferred that others might be so lacking in ordinary 
intelligence as to improperly interpret the bulletin and the 
addresses. If that explains their actions properly, they are 
correct to a certain degree. 

* * “* 

It is quite probable that the majority of the present offi- 
cials of the largest brokers’ association will follow your own 
counsel to the brokers, in an early December issue, that it 
would be well for them “to clean house.” 

* * * a * 

I am pleased to note your boost for the National Food 
Brokers’ Association and it’s constituent members. I, too, 
never miss an opportunity to send out such a boost for that 
Association or for any of it’s members who deserve such a 
boost. My Scotch nature is such, however, that I never hesi- 
tate to castigate crookedness or unfair trade practices, whether 
indulged in by a member or non-member of that Association. 
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for Comny ial Value. 


Ask for our Superior Line for your Fancy Grade. 
Stecher Lithographic ©. 
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wash-tub. 


in height. 


tight and do 


FOR BIG WORK 


There is a Cameron machine for each operation, re- 
gardless of the size of the can, be it snuff-box or 


Our 267 Automatic Double seamer attaches ends to 
vessels or containers up to 214” in diameter and 24” 


Seams made by this machine in galvanized stock are 


not require soldering. 


CAMERON CAN MACHINERY CO. 


240 N. Ashland Ave., 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
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(1 suppose that it was inevitable that, on account of our Scot- 
tish ancestry, Mr. McLaurin and I eventually “tangled”? on 
some subject, so it may have just as well been this subject as 
any other.) 

I might add that on every possible occasion I favor mem- 
bers of the National Food Brokers’ Association for representa- 
tives. If, as you stated in your editorial, ‘“‘the day shall come 
when every WORTH-WHILE broker of the United States shall 
be included in the National Food Brokers’ Association, the 
broker’s status will then leave very little to be’ desired;”’ I 
hope that day is not far distant, but you will note that I ‘have 
used capital letters for your two words “worth while,’ because 
that Association must be very careful not to admit the shysters, 
and to later weed them out after they gain membership. Still 
you must know that it must gain a much larger membership 
before that desirable end is attained, as I am informed that 
there are less than 750 brokers who hold membership in any 
brokers’ association, while there are over 3,000 brokers who 
do not have membership in any brokers’ association. 

* * * * 

You state in your editorial that the canner is’ largely to 
blame for cutting a price on account of false representation 
made to him by an unscrupulous broker regarding prices quoted 
on the same items by a competiting canner. You are right. 
but that does not solve the problem, nor does it protect the 
more sensible canner who could not be stampeded by the same 
false representations. The canned foods game is peculiar in 
that if only one little unknown and insignificant canner in one 
State is thus tricked into cutting’ a price below production 
costs, his price breaks and sets the market anew, and every 
eanner has either to meet that price or temporarily withdraw 
from the market until the ‘“‘scare’’ which such an occurrence 
gives other brokers and the majority of the buyers who are 

always easily stampeded by even a false report of a ridicu- 
lously low price. If you could sit at my desk and watch how 
quickly the report of such a price spreads over the entire coun- 
try, you would be amazed. 

Also you state in your editorial that you are certain “‘that 
the per cent of dishonest brokers is no greater th: in that of 
scheming, lying, sharp-practicing. dishonest canners.’ Again 

-J will concede that you are no doubt correct. You were prob- 
ably thinking of the canner who quotes a ridiculously low 
futures price to attract the signing of pro rata contracts w hich 
he uses to borrow money from his banks, after which that class 


of canner raises his price at packing time,-sells most of his . 
pack at the higher price, and then, after itis too: late: for~his: 


a buyers to cover their requirements properly and economi- 
cally elsewhere, gives them a small per centage pro rata de- 
livery, with the explanation that the crop was a failure. You 
are right. That class of canners deserves red-hot criticism 
everywhere, and if you read most: of my letters, to brokers 
along about this time of year you would note that I fight that 
class of canners as bitterly as I fight the dishonest brokers. 
But did you never stop to think that, by the very nature 
of a dishonest broker’s relation to the industry compared to 
the isolated situation and relation of most small canners,. one 
dishonest broker is in an easy position to hurt the industry 
ten times as much as those little canners? I do not believe 
that the canner’s part of this industry is any more free from 
disreputable characters than is the brokerage business or any 
other business. However, let a poorly posted cariner try to 
put something over on any broker anywhere, and you will see 
how far he will get. The broker in the great city is daily 
rubbing up against the keenest minds of the business world, 
and there is little hope for a small canner out at Pumpkin 
Center stampeding a broker or turning a market upside down 
by the statement that he knows that some other canner has 
raised prices far above the market level. While it is probable 
that the many canners of the Pumpkin Center variety are 
natively just as smart and shrewd as our brokers and would 
be as difficult to stampede if they had a broker’s experience 
and training, it is also true that those whose lots are cast as 
brokers would be just as easily led astray sometimes if they 
were in the canner’s isolated position as regards daily market 
information. Picture a canner out in a little cross roads vil- 
lage of, say, 300 inhabitants with two mail trains each day. 
He has little capital, and that mostly borrowed, which is tied 
up in canned foods that he has packed for sale. His bank is 
pressing him to sell and pay his loan. He knows little of mar- 
kets except what his brokers write or wire him. Perhaps does 
not subscribe for The Canning Trade, so that he can keep 
properly posted. Can you imagine what he would do if some 
shyster broker came into his office and while there received 
a wire from his own office reporting that the items packed by 
the canner were selling freely at prices below what it cost the 
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canner to produce them? If the broker advised him to unload, 
can you imagine that there are a few canners who would be 
so foolish as to cut a price unnecessarily to do’ so before the 
market broke further? 


Whether you can imagine such a foolish canner or not, I 
have seen similar phenomenal occurrences right here in Michi- 
gan many times, and the sad part about it is that it sets the 
price for the other fellow. The campaign of education which 
you are carrying to the small canner in your paper is proving 
helpful, but I doubt whether the industry will ever be entirely 
freed from this class of canners. It is a business into which 
it is so easy for the prosperous farmer to fall, and it generally 
takes such fellows several years to wise up to what the shysters 
usually hand them. Each year sees a new crop, and in the 
meantime every factor of the industry suffers, and at times the 
operations of dishonest brokers among such credulous canners 
is so effective as to render it almost impossible for anyone to 
determine what does represent a fair basis of judgment of a 


-market.. 


You will note, therefore, that in almost every way I agree 
fully with the views and premises expressed in your timely 
editorial. I trust this final explanation of my desires and our 
combined interpretation of Bulletin Nc. 145 will set at peace 
the minds of those few persons who have waxed hot over it 
without any reason. 


In closing I want to explain that my own representatives, 
mostly members of the National Brokers’ Association, have, like 
yourself, placed the proper interpretation on the bulletin, and 
that by actual mathematical calculation less than 7 per cent 
have interpreted it incorrectly or have taken issue with me in 
regard to my views and statements. I might add that at least 
half of that 7 per cent are of the type of brokers who will bear 
watching. In order that you may have the most important 
part of the expression of both those who correctly interpreted 
and those who misinterpreted, I am going to quote, ver batim, 
from all of those letters the kernel of the views expressed in 
each, and I will show which are members and which are non- 
members of the National Food Brokers’ Association. If lack 
of space makes it impossible for you to print these quotations, 
you may leave them out, as I do not believe that they are really 
necessary to support my statements before your readers. Some 
expression from yourself that the quotations make the state- 
ments appear correct should be sufficient to satisfy your readers 
of my sincerity and honesty of purpose, and that is what I 
mainly hope to accomplish by this letter, not for my own sake 
so much as for the general welfare of the canning Industry. 

+ * * * * 

As you state, my views are nothing new, although I have 
been called radical by the old-fashioned reactionary set in the 
canning industry. Poor old boys who cannot see that the old 
order changeth. I am rather inclined to believe that most of 
the criticism I have encountered, which was much less than I 
anticipated, resulted from the fact that I did not try to salve 
anyone, but called a spade a spade. _ As a driver of a motor-car 
in this city, I try-to obey every traffic rule, and if the other 
fellow does yot’ show me the same consideration for my life 
and health, I generally stop, get.out and go to the mat with 
him. As.long as F am connected with the canning industry 
that same policy. will be applied in my relations to those with 
whom I cope in contact. I may get whipped once in a while— 
and no man can ‘win every encounter—but I believe that right 
will usuaily triumph in the end: There never was a 00d move- 
ment set afoot.that did not encounter opposition at it’s incep- 
tion, and I would Have been disappointed if this movement had 
escaped opposition, because that-would be evidence that it was 
a useless, worthless movement. Even our churches have oppo- 
sition, Lincoln was at one time almost overcome by his oppo- 
nents, and other-men with more worthy aims than my own 
have met great opposition. However, a movement can be quite 
readily judged by the class which is for it and the class which 
is against it, and this movement, I am glad to state, has some 
of the best men in the country back of it. (1 do not include 
myself in that class, but will concede you a place.) 


In closing. I want to assure you that I have always found 
your publication to’ be on the right side of most questions with- 
out serving any special interest, and your early statements on 
this subject did mueh to inspire me to get into this matter 
with both feet I take pleasure in assuring you that canners 
out in this section are all rapidly becoming convinced of the 
fact that yours is the best and fairest and most educational 
canning trade paper that is published, at least, from the can- 
ner’s point of view. 

With my usual good wishes, I am, 

Sincerely, 
F. F. HAMILTON. 
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CANNERS! 
SOUTHERN SERVICE 


CANS 
AND 


CLOSING MACHINES 
Will Contribute To Your Success in 1923 


Southern Can Company 


Baltimore, Maryland 


New York Office - - 17 Battery Place 
Manufacturer of newly developed SOCOCAN. 


FOR BETTER, LESS EXPENSIVE 
SHIPPING BOXES See H&D 


H&D 


better boxes. 
requirements 
once and for 


continent, they arrive with contents intact. 


You risk no defaced labels or leaky cans when you ship in these 


Get our prices and_free samples and you will be convinced of 
the efficiency andeconomy of these better boxes. 


A Corrugated Fibre 


Corrugated Fibre Boxes get there with the goods. 
Shipped to a nearby town or to a point across the 


Inexpensive, convenient and far above railroad 
for strength, they solve your shipping problem 
all. 


Ask also for your copy of 
our free ‘‘Canners Booklet’’. 


THE HINDE & DAUCH PAPER CO 
Member Canning Machinery 
& Supplies Assn. 

800 Water St., Sandusky, Ohio 
CANADIAN ADDRESS: 
Toronto — King St. Subway and 
Hanna Ave. 


Breeders & Growers 
326 W. Madison St. 
Chicago, IIl. 


Shipping Boxes 


ROS. 
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Wanted and For Sale. 


. This is a page that must be read each week to be appreciated. 
what is offered here, but it is possible you will be a dozen times in the year. If you fail to see and accept 
your opportunity your time is lost, together with money. 


You are unlikely to be interested every week, in 


Rates upon application. 


For Sale—Machinery 


FOR SALE—One Cyclone Pulp Machine. One 
15 H. P. Steam Engine. Two Cypress Tanks, 4x4x6x6. 
C. F. Harward, Halls, Tenn. 


FOR SALE—New High-Grade Steam Jacketed Copper 
Kettles, in standard sizes 25, 50, 75, 100, 125, 150, 200, 250, 
300, 400 and 500 gallon capacity; in stock ready for immediate 
shipment. Prices reasonable for kettles of heavy gauge, best 
materials and made by careful and skilled coppersmiths of 
long experience. Established 1871. Over 50 years of honest 
service. Our financial rating speaks for itself. It’s your guar- 
antee. Hamilton Copper & Brass Works Co., Hamilton, Ohio. 


FOR SALE—To close out an estate, we offer for sale at 
bargain prices ‘the following: 

1 Check protector. 

1 Burrough Bookkeeping Machine. 

Corn and Tomato Labels. 

Canning Factory on the M. D. & V. Railroad at Bllendale, 

Del. 

Canning Factory at Drawbridge, Dorchester Co., Md. 

These factories are well located and fairly well equipped with 
necessary machinery. Smith-Webster Committee, Belair, Md. 


FOR SALE—Three Sprague Lowe Tomato Pulpers. 
Two Livingston Tomato Washers. Address Box A-1038, 
care of The Canning Trade. 


FOR SALE—2 Monitor No. 6 Pea Graders,2 Reeves Variable 
Speeders, 1 Monitor Pea Washer, 2 Sprague-Glass Pea Washers, 
1 Boomer & Boshert Power Cider Press, 1 Invincible String Bean 
Cutter, 1 Sprague-Lowe Hand Pack Filler. All above machines 
in good working condition and are offered at bargain prices. 
Apply, H. C. Hemingway & Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE—One 12 H. P. Upright Steam Engine; 
good order; cheap. New sprocket chains, sprocket 
wheels, shafting, pulleys, etc. Boiler compound, 
graphite; also graphite grease. Codd Tank and Spe- 
cialty Co., 115 South St., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—Ayars Rotary Tomato Filler for San- 
itary Cans, fitted for No. 3 cans; practically new. 

Ayars King Filler for No. 3 and No. 2 Sanitary 
Cans, tomatoes; fine condition. 

Hammond Labeling Machine for No. 3 Cans; good 
as new. 
Address John W. Bay & Co., Perryman, Md. 


FOR SALE—1,000 Steei Tubs, 24” diameter at top, 
20” diameter at bottom, 18” deep. Made of galvanized 
steel in one piece. Address James A. Tarr, N. W. Cor. 
Sharp and Conway Streets, Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—In stock for immediate shipment: 
Boilers, Engines, Pumps, Tanks and Stacks; new and 
rebuilt. Address Louis A. Tarr, Inc., N. W. Cor. Sharp 
and Conway Sts., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—2 Monitor Spinach or Pea Wash- 


ers. Apply Box A-1048, care The Canning Trade. 
FOR SALE— 
1 Colbert Rotary Tomato Filler for No. 2 ana 3 Open 
Top Cans. 
1 Fifty-five H. P. Alberger Buffalo Tandem Gas Engine. 
1 Smith Automatic Suction Gas Producer for above en- 
gine. 
1 Four-Shoe Invincible String Bean Grader, making five 
grades. 
7 Peerless Corn Huskers. 
3 Morrall Green Corn Cutters. 
1 Ulery-Merrell-Soule Corn Silker. 
1 Brass Pulp or Catsup. Pump, 2-inch connectron. 
1 Twentieth Century Liquid Filling Machine. 
3 Sets 2-inch, 1 set 2%-inch, Copper Coils for Pulp 
Tanks. 
4 Cypress Pulp Reducing Tanks 6 ft. 4 in. diameter, 72 


inch staves. 
Price on application. 


The Fuller Canneries Co., Kirby 
Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 


SEEDS FOR SALE — 784 Bushels Green Ad- 
miral, 8c a pound. 600 Bushels Premium Gem, 8c 
pound., f. o. b. South Dayton, N. Y. Rogers Bros. and 
Jerome B. Rice Seed Company’s 1922 Corp. The 
ag Canneries Co., 668 Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, 

io. 


FOR SALE—2—Monitor Pea Graders, 
1—600 Can Anderson-Barngrover Cooker. 
124 Station Link-Belt Peeling Table. 
1—Premier Lye Peeling System. 
i—Ayars Single Rotary Tomato Filler. 
2—Square Steam Boxes. 
Canning Machinery Exchange, Marine Bank Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 


FOR SALE—30 Cypress Wood Tanks, 5 feet diam- 
eter, 514 feet deep; suitable for storage or tomato pulp 
cooking. 600 gallons capacity. Can be equipped with 
copper coils. Write Campbell Soup Co., Camden, N. J. 


FOR SALE—1 Buzz, all steel, live steam, continu- 
ous sterilizer, 62 feet long and 314 feet wide; 2 Sprague- 
Lowe Pulping Machine, in excellent condition; 2 Cut 
Corn Elevators, 16 feet long. Address Kemp Bros.’ 
Packing Co., Frankfort, Ind. 


FOR SALE—Two large size Rotary Warm Water 
Wheeler Apple Soakers. One 17”’x27” two-color Hooper 
Printing Press. One standard 2000 lbs. capacity 34”x 
43” Platform Scales. All the above in good condition. 
C. H. Musselman Co., Biglerville, Pa. 


FOR SALE— brace baskets for tomatoes or 
peaches. These baskets were purchased before the ad- 
vance and can make you low price delivered to your 
station upon application. W. E. Robinson & Co., Bel- 
air, Md. 
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MAIN STREET IN CANNED FOODS WEEK 


Evansville, Ind., March 2, 1923. 
Mr. Paul Fishback, Secretary, 
326 Madison St., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Sir: 


In line with the request of our National Chairman, we are 
pleased to report the activities of the Evansville jobbers and 
brokers as follows: 


In connection with the advertising which the State Com- 
mittee is allotting each of our three papers, we are also taking 
individual paid space in the local papers, advertising canned 
foods, also beg to advise that we are also using the 20x30-inch 
display cards on the front ends of our street cars. These are 
_red, white and blue in color, calling attention to Canned Foods 
Week, March 38-10. 


We will also have a weight-guessing contest. Five of the 
wholesale grocers have borrowed five prominent windows on 
our Main Street, windows in hardware, clothing and jewelry 
stores, and to the persons guessing nearest to the weight of the 
canned foods display in these five windows there will be given 
$50 worth of canned foods as a prize. 


We are also having a can-rolling contest, where the kids 
will roll cans up our Riverside Drive, on one side of which is 
Sunset Park, and prizes will be given to those kids winning, 
which will be canned foods to the amount of $50. The cans 
are to be pushed by rounded sticks, and the contest will be held 
on Saturday afternoon, March 10. Our leading paper, The 
Courier, has already given us additional space on back page, 
and Sunday’s paper will contain a cartoon by the cartoonist, 
and he will also have one Wednesday. We feel sure that we 
are going to get a lot of publicity out of the weight-guessing 
and can-rolling contests. This is going to get people to talking, 
and the rules of the contest are that those guessing on the 
weights must report this guess, their name and address on the 
back of a label and mail to a certain address. In the can- 
rolling contest the child must also have a label as his entry 
card into the contest; so you see there will be some canned 
foods stripped of labels for both of these contests. 


The brokers are seeing that the Main Street windows will 
have streamers in them. 

The jobbers’ salesmen have distributed muslin streamers 
to the retail grocers for their trucks. 


Relative to the contributions, our wholesale grocer’s’ total 
contribution is $305, the contribution of the brokers was $160, 
making a total of $465 against a total last year of $300. 

The street-car cards on the two ends are giving us a lot 
of publicity, as these go to all parts of the city, and they are 
on cars so that people cannot help but see them, and the word- 
ing is large enough to be readable at some distance. 


We believe that we are doing our part down here, and, at 
least, we are trying the best we can. 


Yours very truly, 
J. F. SAKE CO. 


WHAT ONE MAN THOUGHT OF CANNED TOMATOES 


He Thought That Canned Tomatoes Were Not Much More 
Than Colored Water, but-—— 


HERE was present at one of the section meetings held at 
Atlantic City during Convention Week a group of lay- 
people, both men and women. They not only listened to 

what was being said at the meeting, but they ventured to say 
a word or two themselves, giving the lay-people’s point of view 
—giving the consumer’s point of view. One of these lay-people 
once harbored the thought that tomatoes were virtually noth- 
ing more than colored water. Another held tomatoes in such 
indifferent esteem that he did not include them in his dietary. 
But when vitamins began to be discussed among the people 
and the people comprehended what was meant by vitamins, 
these lay-people interested themselves in vitamins and in the 
foods in which they were more abundantly present. And when 
it was discovered that canned tomatoes had real food value, 
that they were much more than mere colored water, the man 
who said he did not eat tomatoes began to eat them freely. It 
may be said that the education of the average canner includes 
little or no knowledge of the food value of his products; he 
isn’t concerned about that part of it. It was so with canners 
of sauerkraut, who, until recently, did not know that sauer- 
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kraut had characteristics that would highly commend it to the 
people did the people know What those characteristics were. 
Sauerkraut is now being extensively advertised, and the re- 
markable value which sauerkraut has is being revealed to the 
people, on which account the people’s interest in sauerkraut is 
more acute than it ever was, because of which it is being 
bought more freely than ever before. And so it would be with 
tomatoes, and still other canned foods. 


Some time ago a nation-wide chain of restaurants thought 
it good business policy to set opposite to each item of food 
noted on the bill of fare the food value of that article, so that 
its patrons could select food with an intelligent appreciation 
of its value for them. Canners could well do that, for there 
is much room on the canner’s label to tell the story of the 
product upon which the label appears. Tomato canners and 
canners of other foods could well emulate the example which 
the sauerkraut canners have set. Canned tomatoes have much 
to commend them to the people’s attention. But the people 
know really very little about tomatoes and the food value 
which they have. Of course, it was the canner’s business to 
instruct the people; but the canners have not instructed the 
people, on which account they remain uninstructed. It is very 
unfortunate that the countless reams of paper used each year 
in making labels for canners are not used to a better purpose 
than they are. The canner is content that his label shall be a 
showy little thing that shall have art(?) value to commend 
it. It is important that canned foods labels shall be showy and 
attractive, so as to commend them to the prospective consumer 
who scans them, but it is tremendously more important that 
they shall have practical uses, that they shall have advertising 
value, that they shall be the canner’s message bearer to the 
people, telling the whole story of what is in the can, and not 
merely the brand and name of the canner who packed them. 


“THE CAPITAL OF THE CANNED FOODS WORLD” 


BRIEF year ago those who passed by Court House Plaza, 

in Baltimore, were attracted to a group of workmen who 

were doing what is not an unusual think in Baltimore— 
setting up a monument—for, as you know, Baltimore is the 
Monumental City. This time it was a wooden monument that 
was being set up. Massive timbers had been assembled, and 
slowly, piece by piece, they were being fashioned into a mam- 
moth cylinder, after the manner of a tin can. The people were 
interested. What could it all mean, this mammoth wooden 
cylinder that was being set up on the most select spot of Bal- 
timore’s most sacred soil? Came the denouement, as the dear 
French would say—another group of workmen appear, bring- 
ing with them a great canvas; and the canvas is wound ‘around 
the mammoth wooden cylinder. And, that’s what it is, is it?— 
a “tin can!’”’ And so, indeed, it was. And upon the label— 
perhaps the largest label ever ‘‘printed’’—various legends ap- 
beared, each paying tribute to Baltimore’s canning greatness; 
and among the legends was this one: ‘Baltimore, the Capital 
of the Canned Foods World.’ Baltimore was celebrating 
Canned Foods Week. But there were still other proofs that 
Baltimore was celebrating Canned Foods Week, and they were 
to be found in the shop windows of jeweler, and clothier, and 
haberdasher—and butcher and baker and candle-stick maker. 
Canned tomatoes, canned corn, canned peas and still other kinds 
of canned foods were to be found in the most unaccustomed 
places—they glistened among diamonds and found snug repose 
in windows dedicated to things far removed from canned foods. 
The merchants of Baltimore were glad to co-operate in Canned 
Foods Week, knowing that canning is peculiarly Baltimore’s 
own business, indigenous to the soil, so to speak. And then 
there was a Canned Foods Week parade, in which the canners 
of Baltimore took part. Verily, Baltimore had celebrated 
Canned Foods Week after a manner that well became “‘The 
Capital of the Canned Foods World.” 


Tempus fugit. Twelve months have passed hurriedly by. 
It is another Canned Foods Week, one good turn having de- 
served another. And we are again in ‘‘The Capital of the 
Canned Foods World.” Court House Plaza is where it was a 
year ago, but it isn’t the same as it was a year’ ago. The 
wooden monument isn’t there. And we are nowhere reminded 
that ‘“‘Baltimore is the Capital of the Canned Foods World.” 
Has Baltimore relinquished this proud title? Is it possible that 
Baltimore is no longer ‘The Capital of the Canned Foods 
World?” Who walks through the streets of the erstwhile 
capital of the canned foods world during this Canned Foods 
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BALTIMORE, MONDAY, MARCH 12, 1923 


EDITORIAL 


UR Canadian Cousins Celebrating — With characteristic 
vigor our Canadian cousins are getting ready to celebrate 
Canned Foods Week. Unable to celebrate Canned Foods 

Week contemporaneously with the canners, the wholesale and the 
retail grocers of the United States, they have planned to cele- 
brate it during week of March 24-31. The preparations which 
are being made for Canadian Canned Foods Week are marked 
by thoroughness and completeness. The Canadian canners see 
clearly that Canned Foods Week possesses an advantage for them 
and they are going to improve that advantage to the utmost. Our 
own Canned Foods Week is now at an end. No one may say to 
what extent it was a success, but everyone may say that it was 
a success. And it was a success in spite of the fact that the 
greater number of American canners regarded it with almost 
complete indifference. After all, the attitude of American can- 
ners towards Canned Foods Week was not in very sharp dis- 
agreement with their attitude towards all movements which con- 
template their working closely with one another, nor was it in 
sharp disagreement with their traditional attitude towards all 
new things proposed to their attention, ; 

The promoters of Canned Foods Week should not allow 
themselves to become discouraged because, forsooth, only a small 
per cent. of the canners of the United States have regarded their 
effort with favor. On the contrary the promoters of Canned 
Foods Week should feel greatly pleased because of what they 
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have accomplished; and if they shall not weary of their striv- 


' ing, if they shall persist in celebrating Canned Foods Week, 


year after year, the time will shortly come when they will find 
every worth while canner enthusiastically supporting it. 

The American canner is inclined to look askance at in- 
novations; he thinks them dangerous. And Canned Foods Week 
is an innovation. Canned Foods Week is a thing of advertising. 
If he believes in advertising at all, the-American canners’ belief 
in advertising has never assumed robust proportions. Indeed 
there are few great industries in which advertising has so feeble 
an expression as the canned foods industry, and yet there is no 
industry which offers a more productive field for advertising 
than that of canned foods. Individual adventures in advertising 
in the field of canned foods have been wonderously successful. The 
canners who have persisted in advertising are the most outstand- 
ing sucesses in the canned foods industry. Because of the ad- 
vertising value which it has, Canned Foods Week must continue. 
If Canned Foods Week shall continue during a period of ten: 
years there shall be afforded such clear and such convincing 
proof of its value that every canner will be glad of the oppor- 
tunity to co-operate with it and with all its purposes. It is 
not too early to set in motion Canned Foods Week for 1924. 
Meantime our canners may watch with interest the way Canada 
puts on a most successful Canned Foods Week—March 24-31. 
There they have quite complete co-operation of canners’ brokers. 
wholesalers, retailers, civic authyities and the press. In study- 
ing up 1924’s week, the above Atatement should be taken into 
consideration. Canada “showed us’? something in intelligent 
labeling of canned foods, and now in selling them. 


R. STARE of Wisconsin—Always Mr. Stare (we are now 
M referring to Mr, Frank Stare) is interesting. Mr. Stare 
4 has that thing which is called personality; and it is a rare 
thing. And Mr. Stare has that thing which is called ability, 
nor is it a common thing. Mr. Stare has literary ability of a 
peculiarly vigorous and colorful sort. Mr. Stare is a contro- 
versialist. And Mr. Stare is a psychologist. In Mr. Stare’s 
letter which appeared in The Canning Trade of the past week 
we find him beginning one of his characteristic letters by point- 
ing attention to the charm with which the last two paragraphs of 
his letter are invested; if only the reader will read these two 
paragraphs he will not fail to read the remainder of the in- 
teresting story which Mr. Stare has to tell. That is what we 
call applied psychology. We have no doubt that all our readers 
went at once to the last two paragraphs and having read them, 
proceeded forthwith to read the whole story. 

It is an interesting story, told in Mr. Stare’s picturesque 
and colorful way. Plainly Mr. Stare is not pleased with the 
effort which sundry buyers of canned foods are now making to 
obtain canned peas from the astute pea-producers of Wiscon- 
sin. Mr. Stare observes that the buyer is more interested in 
the price for standard peas than in the price for peas of higher 
grades. “He hasn’t been trying to buy peas,” says Mr, Stare, 
“he has been trying to steal them.” Until Mr. Stare had spoken 
we confess we had held somewhat fixedly to the opinion that 
Wisconsin had become a veritable canning Utopia, that condi- 
tions there left nothing to be desired. It cannot be true, we 
are sure it cannot be true—that our “idol of gold has feet of 
clay.” Elbert Hubbard is introduced by Mr. Stare as a witness 
in defense of his own very sound opinions in the matter of sell- 
ing canned foods. What Mr. Hubbard has to say is, after all, 
very platitudinous. This is what Mr. Hubbard says: “That a busi- 
ness transaction to be successful must be mutually profitable.” 
But the amiable and mild-mannered Mr. Stare is reminded of 
this—“that the leopard never changes his spots”; nor does the 
buyer of canned foods ever change his spots; nor is the buyer 
of canned foods a whit different from the buyer of still other 
or all other things. 


It comes to us as no possible surprise that buyers of canned 
foods are making an effort buy Wisconsin peas at 95c, though 
they know, or ought to know, that desirable standard peas can- 
not be produced at a price so low as 95c. But even if buyers 
did know that standard peas could not be produced at 95c we are 
sure that that would not deter them from trying to buy them 
at that price and at an even lower price if possible. Psychologist 
that he is, Mr. Stare knows, or ought to know, that no matter 
how much the buyer is interested in good quality that his in- 
terest in low prices transcends his interest in good quality—rises 
above it and is in every way superior to it. Always this has been 
so, and always, we fear, it shall be so. The Wisconsin canners do 
not have to sell their peas at a loss and when they consent to 
do so the onus of the situation must rest upon them and not 
upos the buyer. After all, the buyer can only make the ap- 
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proach to the seller, It remains for the seller to accept or to de- 
cline the offer which the buyer makes. The seller knows or 
ought to know his cost precisely; and knowing his cost pre- 
cisely, as we insist he ought to know it, would not the seller 
be the veriest fool to consent to part with so substantial a part 
of his pack as forty per cent., at prices below the actual 
cost of production? Frequently we have spoken of this very 
thing—time and time again we have pleaded the urgent need 
which exists for more orderly selling methods among canners. 
And would it not be a good thing if, for a little while, all can- 
ners were to think somewhat intensively on this most important 
matter—the productivity of sales. For if sales shall not be pro- 
ductive what matters it whether the soil is productive or not? 
In the matter of canning crops production we have all been 
sedulously laboring to make “two blades of grass grow where 


only one grew before.” But in our forums of debate attention 
important for the canner to make one dollar appear where only 
possible to greatly improve the methods now being followed 
N an article recently carried in the columns of The Canning 
Tri-State Packers’ Association will not rest content until it shall 
ously encouraged. But it isn’t about the high emprise of the 
Dashiell” to whom we have referred and who, since the twilight 
the bristli 
well know we are not—a Dickens or a Thackeray, we should 


interesting Mr. Stare in his interesting letter. It still remains 
ods among canners are indeed an imperative need. That it is 
DEAR CASSIUS 

I world was solemnly and impressively forewarned that the 

in the country, whereat we are greatly consoled and tremend- 

speak, buf rather about dear Cassius himself, who is the “C. M. 
story of Maryland canning. Were we what we 

Cassius as would give him the undying fame he well deserves. 
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Dear Cassius moves and has his being in the dear little 
town of Princess Anne on the Eastern Shore of Maryland, which 
is, if we shall accept the dictum of Eastern Shoremen them- 
selvesf the terrestrial paradise. And it is within the peaceful 
and €ntirely untouched precincts of Princess Anne that dear 
Cassius has his abiding place. But dear Cassius lives in still 
other places. Not long ago we saw him at Atlantic City. Some- 
times Baltimore takes him within her loving embrace—Phila- 
delphia now and again whispers soft and endearing things 
into his ears. Washington hath always a kindly welcome for 
dear Cassius. But always, always dear Cassius lives in the 
hearts of his countrymen. Dear Cassius has been secretary of 
the Tri-State Packers’ Association since Hector was just a little 
bit of a dog. And what a faithful secretary he has been. Where, 
indeed, would one go to find a more faithful secretary? 


A hundred years hence, dear Cassius, in all human prob- 
ability, will be quite bald, and when he shall have lost all his 
hair the story of his life will be repeated, but not unto his own 
listening ear. Dear Cassius has done much for Maryland can- 
ning, indeed few men have done more. And while dear Cassius 
remains with us and may hear what we have to say about him 
we desire to say some of the things that should be said about 
him—that he embodies all the grace, the charm and the dis- 
tinction of a Maryland gentleman than whom there could be no 
finer type. Down in Princess Anne, where dear Cassius lives, 
he counts everybody as his friend, but particularly the little 
children. Who loves children is a man, and who loves children 
and flowers is more of a man, and who loves children and flowers 
and music is a man at his best. But dear Cassius loves every- 
body and everybody loves dear Cassius. Dear lovable Cassius 
may well be written down as one who not only loved his fellow- 
man, but who always plotted the comfort and the convenience 
and the happiness of his fellowman. When dear Cassius shuffles 
off this mortal coil we have no doubt he will find a secretarial 
job awaiting him in his heavenly home. But, dear Cassius 


ex 


work upon this mundane sphere is not yet half done, The 
formidable task of making the Tri-State Packers’ Asg$ciation 
the “greatest in the country” is one of dear Cassius’ ithtediate 


jobs. For dear Cassius’ sake we hope with all the ardor of 
our ever hopeful souls that dreams will come true, 


is seldom called to the very important question raised by the 
a half dollar appeared before. Improved merchandising meth- 
there can be no slightest doubt. 

Trade, over the signature of “C. M. Dashiell,” the whole 
hold undisputed title to being the best local canners’ association 
excellent Tri-State Packers’ Association that we now wish to 
days of fable, has been one of the most interesting. figures in 
write such? a story round the life and the achievements of dear 
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Week finds a strange silence pervading them. Alas, there are 
no birds in last year’s nests. In the shop windows one finds 
precious jewels among which, a brief year ago, canned toma- 
toes, canned corn and canned peas glistened; and one finds still 
other things in the shop windows, but there are few canned foods 
in them. A parade last year—but no parade this year. Cele- 
brated in hundreds of other cities of the United States, cities 
in which canned foods are distributed but not produced, Canned 
Foods Week is not being celebrated in ‘‘The Capital of the 
Canned Foods World,’ where 750,000 persons live and move 
and have their being; no, Canned Foods Week is not being 
celebrated in Baltimore. And for the answer? Ah, dear 
friend, you must read the answer in the stars. Of course, Bal- 
timore isn’t the capital of the canned foods world, but time was 
when she was the center of all canning. Here was an adver- 
tising and a merchandising opportunity for the canners of 
Baltimore, but they were content that it should remain unim- 
proved. What matters it whether the 750,000 people of Balti- 
more are interested in canned foods or no; what matters it 
whether they think well of canned foods or no, or whether 
they buy them or no—what matters ‘it? What matters these 
750,000 of the people? Inscribed upon the greatest canned 
foods label ever “‘printed’’ was the legend: ‘Baltimore, the 
Capital of the Canned Focds World.” In the light of this 
year’s extraordinary antipathy upon the part of Baltimore to- 
wards Canned Foods Week, that legend becomes a hollow 
mockery—a taunt, a thing of derision. Whatever the cause, 
the melancholy admission may not be withheld that in the 
great city of Baltimore, within whose peaceful precincts 750,000 
people live and move and have their being, there was practically 
no effort made by the canners of Baltimore, acting co-opera- 
tively, to repeat the fascinating story of canning to the listen- 
ing ears of their friends and neighbors. What matters it to 
us who have no canned foods to sell whether Canned Foods 
Week is celebrated or no? But it ought to matter a great deal 
to producers of canned foods whether the people know canned 
foods or whether they do not, and whether the people eat 
canned foods or whether they do not. ‘Baltimore, the Canned 
Foods Capital of the World?” Alas, and alas! But let us 
have done with it—let’s try to forget it all. Cui bono? Of 
what use is it—of what use is it to utter preachments on adver- 
tising to those who, having ears, hear not? Cui bono? It is 
of no possible use. Baltimore is not the capital of the canned 
foods world—but Baltimore used to be. Dear old Baltimore! 
And, speaking with respect of Baltimore’s position in the world 
of canning—how feeble she hath become- 


CONTINENTAL CAN ELECTS OFFICERS 


HE annual meeting of the Board of Directors of the Con- 

i tinental Can Company, Inc., was held on Friday, March 

2nd, 1923. The Board is composed as follows: T. G. Cran- 

well, F, P. Assmann, J. C, Tailaferro, F. A. Assmann, F. A. Ass- 

mann, Jr., Waddill Catchings, Philip Lehman, Arthur Lehman, 

F. A. Vanderlip, J. Horace Harding, C. V. Rich, C. C. Conway, 
A. G. Chase, S. Brinckerhoff Thorne, T. R. Morgan. 

The following Executive Committee was elected: Waddill 
Catchings, Chairman; Philip Lehman, F. A. Vanderlip, J. Horace 
Harding, T, G. Cranwell, F. A, Assmann, F. P. Assmann, C. V. 
Rich, C. C. Conway. 

The following officers were elected: T. G. Cranwell, Presi- 
dent; F. P. Assmann, First Vice-President and Treasurer; C. C. 
Conway, Vice-President; J. C. Taliaferro, Vice-President; S. J. 
Steele, Vice-President in Charge of Sales; F. A. Prahl, Vice- 
President in Charge of Manufacture; A. G. Chase, Secretary, 
Assistant Treasurr and Auditor; F. M. Assmann, Assistant 
Treasurer, 

The new Vice-Presidents are: Mr. J. C. Taliaferro, who has 
been a member of the Board of Directors since the inception of 
the company; Mr. S. J. Steele and Mr. F. A. Prahl, who have 
also been with the company for many years and have been ac- 
tively in charge of the Sales and Manufacturing Departments. 
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CAN PRICES 


American Can Company 
Write our district offices for packers’ 


can prices. 


THE AMERICAN CAN CO. 


Continental Can Company, Inc. 


will quote prices on Cans upon 
application. 


Howard E. Jones & Co. 


BROKERS 


Canned Foods 


CARROLL BLDG., BALTIMORE & LIGHT STS. 


BALTIMORE, MD. 


*‘PACKERS’’:- When you are ready to book orders for 1923 
Pack Tomatoes, Corn, Peas or any other Canned Foods you 
may pack, write us. We willbe pleased to keep you posted 
as tothe market. Aliso advise us what you have to offer for 
Immediate Shipment. We sell Reliable and Responsible 
buyers only. Have been in the Brokerage business IO years; 
also in the Packing game for 25 years. : 

REFERENCES:- Atiantic Trust Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Bradstreet’s and Dun’s. Or, any Baltimore 
Packer of Canned Foods. 
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____CANNING MACHINERY EXCHANGE 


March 12, 1923. 


THE CANNING TRADE. 


CANNED FOOD PRICES 


Prices given represent the lowest figure generally quoted for lots of wholesale size, usual terms f. o. b. 


Baltimore (unless otherwise noted) and subject to the customary discount for cash. 
higher prices for their goods; some few may take 


general market at this date. 


Baltimore figures corrected by these Brokers: 


(*) Iloward E. Jones & Co. 
nned 


Vegetables 
White Mammoth, OU 
White Mammoth, Peeled, No. 2%.. Out .... 
Green M . 3.90 
White, Large, No. 2%..... 
“4 Large, Peeled, No. 2%.... Out 
Green, Large, No. 3.40 3.85 
Green, Medium, No. onen Out 3.70 
Gon, Small, No 2%4..........+. 2.30 3.50 
White, Square, No. 2 
Tipe, Green, Square, No, 
Tips, Green, Round, No. 2%....... ut 
BAKED BEANSt 
In Sauce, No. 38 -90 
in Sones, 3 9.90 
Plain, No. 3. sews 
In Sauce, No. 3. SES 
BEANSt 
String, Standard Green, No. 2.....  .80 
String, Standard Green, No 10... .... +++ 
String, Standard Cut No. 2. 
Stringless, Standard, No. 2....... 1.00 {1.10 
Stringless, Standard, 5.00 6.00 
White Wax, Standard, 85 9.95 
White Wax, Standard, 
Limas, Extra. No. 71.00 
Limas, Standards, No. 2.......+-- «++: 
Red Kidney, Standard, No. 2......  .90 
BEETSt 
Small, Whole, No, 8...........-.. 1.60 {1.30 
Standard. Whole, No, 1.05 41.20 
Large, Whole, No, 
CORNt 
Std. Evergreen, No, 2, f.o.b. Balto. 1.00 {.90 
Std. Evergreen, No. 2, f.ob. Co.... 
Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.0.b. Co...... 1.00 41.00 
Std Shoepeg, No. 2. f.o.b. to... 1.10 91.00 
Ex. Std. Shoepeg, No. 2, f.o.b. Co. 1.15 1.20 
Fancy Shoepeg, f.o.b. 1.45 1.40 
Std. Crushed, No imore.... .85 4.85 
Std. Crushed, No, f.o.b. Co..... §.8216 
Ex. Std. Crushed, No. 1.00 
Ex. Std. nee No. 2, f.o.b. Bal. 1.05 out 
Extra, No. f.0.b County........ 9 1.00 
Extra Western, No, 2.... 
Standard Western, No, 2.......... ; -95 
HOMINYt 
Standard, Split, No. 10............ 3.15 98.15 
MIXED FOR SOUPt 
12 Kinds, No. 4.50 5.00 
OKRA AND TOMATOESt{ 
PEASt— 
No. 1 Sieve, f.o.b_ facto 
No. 2 Sieve, 2s, f.o.b ry 5 ‘ 
f. Baltimore 1.75 
No. 3 Sieve, 2s, f.0.b. factory. 1.30 $ 
0. altimore. . 1.40 1.3 
No 4 Sieve, » f.0.b. factory...... 91.25 91.25 
0. f.o.b. factory...... it 
Seconds, 
E. J. Stendarin, 1’s, No, 4 Sieve.... Qut Out 
E. J. Sifted, 1's, No. 8 Sieve........ Out Out 
E. J. Ex. Sifted, 1’s, No..2 Sieve.... Out Out 
Fancy Petit Pols,, Out Out 
PUMPKINt{ 
Standard, No. 8. 1.10 91.15 
SAUERKRAUTt 
.87 
Standard, Ni 1.10 91.00 
Standard, No 3.40 3.40 
SPINACHt 
Standard; Mer 1.05° 
Standard, No. 1.35 1.45 


(f) Thos. J. Meehan & Co. 


****Many canners get 
less for a personal reason, but these prices represent the 


(+) Jos. Zoller & Co.,Inc. (§)Wm.C. West & Co. 


New York prices corrected by our special Correspondent. 
CANNED UITS—Continued 


CANNED VEGETABLE PRICES—Continued 


Standard, No 10......cccccsccsoss 3.90 4.25 
California, No. 2%, f.o.b. Coast... -15 
TF. O. B. Factory 
SUCCOTASHt 
Balto. N.Y. 
Green Beans, 1.35 1.40 
With Dry Beans Ne. = x 
Maine, No. ee 
SWEET POTATOESt{ 
F. 0. B. County 
Standard, No. 2, f. o. b. county... - -80 
Standard, No. 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... 1.00 {1.05 
Standard, No, 8, f.o.b. County..... .90 4.90 
Standard, No. 9, f.0.b........0...- -80 _.... 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 3.25 3.25 
TOMATOESt 
Fancy, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore.... Out Out 
Jersey, No. 10, f.o.b. Factory...... ---- 6.00 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. Baltimore... 5.50 5.50 
Standard, No. 10, f.o.b. County.... 5.40 95.40 
Sani 8s, 54% in. cans.......... Out .... 
Jersey, No. 38, f.o.b. > Out 
Ex, Standard s 3, f.o.b. Balto 0 1.80 
Standard, No. f.o.b. Baltimore. . 1.60 71.60 
Standard, No. f.o.b. County... 1.60 91.55 
Seconds, 8, f.o.b. Baltimore... .... 
Standard 2s, f. b. Baltimore......  .97% 9.9714 
Standard, No. f.o.b. F.9T% 
Seconds, No. f.o.b. rate 
Standard 9s, f.o.b. 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. Baltimore..... .95 4.97% 
Standard 1s, f.o.b. County.........  .75 
TOMATO PULPt 
Standard, No. 60 
Canned Fruits 
APPLESt 
Michigan, No. 10........ 
New York, No. 4.00 4.50 
Maryland, No. f.o.b. Baltimore.. 1.10 Out 
Pennsylvania, Ne. 10, f.o.b. Balto.. 3.25 Out 
Maryland, No. 10, f.o.b, Balto..... 2.50 .... 
APRICOTS 
California Choice, No. 2%........ 2.75 2.65 
BLACKBERRIES3 
Standard, No. 7.00 $7.50 
Standard, No. 2, 
Standard, No. 2, in Syrup........ 1.25 1.50 
BLUEBERRIES 
CHERRIES$ 
Seconds, Red, No. 1.50 .... 
Seconds, White, No. Out 
Standard, , Water, 
Standard, White, yee. No. 2 


Extra Preserved, Ni 
Red Pitted, No. 
Sour Pitted Red 10s, No. 2 
Standard 2%s 


GOOSEBERRIESS 
Standard, No. 2........ 
Standard, No. 1 


PEACHES* 
California Choice, No. 2% Y 
California Stand., No. 2% Y. m2 


PEACHESt 
Extra Sliced We: 
Standard Yellow, &...- 
Seconds, White, No. 2.......seeeee 
Seconds, Yellow, No. 
Standards, White. No. 
Standards, Yellow, No 8 
Extra Standard White, Ni 
Extra Standard Yellow, No. 
Selected Yellow, ue 


Pies, Peeled, No. 


PEARS 
: Balto. N.Y. 
Seconds, No. 2, cape cece 
Standards. No in Water........ -95 
Extra hh wl No. 2, in Syrup.. 1.25 {1.15 
Seconds, No. 3, in Water.......... Out 
— No. in Syrup........ 1.50 1.40 
Extra Si No. 3, in Syrup.. 1.75 {1.50 
PINEAPPLE* 
Bahama Sliced, Extra, No. 2....... Out Out 
Bahama Grated, Extra, No. 2...... .--. Out 
Bahama Sliced, Ex, Std., No. 2.... Out Out 
Bahama Grated. Ex. Std, No. 2.... Out 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2%4...... 4.00 4.10 
Hawaii Sliced. Standard, _ 2%.. 3.50 3.65 
Hawaii Sliced, Extra, No. 2 paaases 3.25 2.85 
Hawaii Sliced, Standard, No. 8.... 2.20 2.55 
Hawaii Grated, Extra, No. 2.55 1.80 
Hawaii Grated Standard, No i jams 
Shredded, Syrup, No. 10........... Gut .... 
Crushed Extra, No. Out 
Eastern Pie, Water, No. 2.........° Qut  .... 
Eastern Pie, Water, No, 10........ Out .... 
Porto Rico, No 5.50 
PLUMSt 
Wetter, ccs cece 
Water, We. «dee 
Black, Water, No. cave 
RASPBERRIES$§ 
Black, Water, No. 2......sseceeeee 1.75 1.80 
Black, Gorup, INO. 
Red, Syrup. No. 1.80 $1.80 
Red, Water, No 10....... 99.60 
STRAWBERRIES§ 
Extra Standard, Syrup, No. 2...... 2.00 {2.25 
Preserved, No. 210 $2.40 
Extra, Preserved, No. 2........... 2.80 92.50 
Standard, No. 2..... 
ra, Preserved, No. Le 
Standard 2%4s ........ 
Standard, Water, No, 10.... 
Canned Fish 
HERRING ROE* 
Standard, No. 
LOBSTER* 
Pints, 1. Thr, case 38.00 
Flats, %4 Ib, case 4 doz.......... a 22.00 
OYSTERS§ 
Standards, 4 o2........... 
Standards, 10 OB... 200 
Standards, 8 oz..... 
Selects, 6 oz...... 
SALMON* 
ka, Tall, No 2.40 
Red Alaska, Flat, No. 4. 
Cohoe, Tall, No. 1. 1.45 
Cohoe, Flat, No. 1 
hoe, Flat, No. % 1.05 
Pink, Tall, No. 1........ 1.35 
Columbia, Tall, No. 1 : Out 
Columbia, Fiat. we Out 
Columbia. Flat, No. %4........ Out 
Medium Red, 1.40 1.45 
SHRIMP$ 
SARDINES—Domestic, per Case- 
F. O- B, Eastport, Me.,. 1921 pack. 
Oil, Keyless ......... 3.25 
3.50 
Tomato, Key ........ Out 
Tomato, Carton ........ 3.50 
Mustard, Keyless 3.25 
Mustard, Keyless 3.25 
‘A FISH—White, per Case 
-}-- Catifornia; 14s, Blue Fin........ 
California, 4s, Striped ........... ... 6.75 
California, 1s. Striped 12.00 


Out... 
» 
1.70 
18.50 
2.00 
2.65 
1.60 41.50 
Out Out 
aie : 
Out {1.10 
G1.15 
1.75 2.00 
1.75 2.35 
2.00 92.25 
8.50 8.50 
1.60 Out 
Seconds, Yellow, No. $............ 1-75 1.70 
Pies, Unpeéled, No. 8..... -1.25- : 
4.00 3.50 
8.00 7.00 


lany over the 

‘e decided at the moment of | 
purchase by the appearance of © 

_ the label. Does your package | 
ly help sell your product? 


We offer you the experience | 
gained during fifty years of 
‘effort in creating successful 


brands and for 
the benefit of our customers. 
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‘SMILE AWHILE 


THE ORIGINAL PROHIBITIONIST? 
“Say, Dad! Where were you born?” 
“T’ve told you before—I was born in Green Lake. Minnesota.” 
“Gee! Right in the lake?” 


PRESENT DAY TENDENCIES 
“Did you kill the rooster for tomorrow’s dinner?” 
“No, Ma, I went out there, but I thought it would be better 
if the poor fellow got a good night’s | rest first ’cause he’s got 
such a hard day before him tomorrow.” 


THE LOST ART 
Little Girl—Sis, what’s a conscience? 
Sister—It is something within you that tells you when a 
thing is right or wrong. 
Little Girl—Oh, no! That’s mother. 


A SPRING ODE 
“Palmgren is a fine chap. He takes things as they come!” 
“Yes. He took my rubbers yesterday.”—Kasper (Stockhelm). 


IN THE HOLD 
Old Sea Captain (in his parlor)—It’s getting pretty late; 
I think I’ll go below. 
Friend (in a whisper to sea captain’s wife—He forgets and 
thinks he’s at sea? 
Sea Captain’s Wife—Oh, no; it’s the cellar he refers to.— 
Treat "Em Square. 


THE TRUTH OF IT 
A little girl was spending her first night from home. Ags 
the darkness gathered she began to. cry. The hostess asked, 
“Are you homesick?” 
“No,” she answered, “I’m here-sick.’-—Brooklyn Eagle. 


ANOTHER WASTER 
Old Lady—Here’s a penny, my poor man. Tell me, how 
did you become so destitute? 
Beggar—I was like you, mum—a-giving away vast sums 
to the poor and needy.—Weekly Telegraph (London). 


SEATING THE WORLD 

At a chair factory in a North Carolina town an old negro 
had been loading chairs all day on a huge truck, to be taken. 
to the depot for shipment. The shades of night were falling 
and the old man was very tired. He thought his day’s work 
was over, when the truck backed up to be loaded once more, 
whereupon the old man exclaime'l: ‘It dc look like dis here 
world would get sot down after a while. ’-—Atlanta Constitution. 


WILLING 'TO HELP 
A school teacher was very much annoyed by the continued 
mischievousness of one of her boys. At last she exclaimed in 
exasperation, “T wish I could be your mother for just about 
one wee 
“Very well, I will speak to father about it,” responded 
the youngster coolly. —Boston Transcript, 


THE OLD WAY IS BETTER 

Now comes the news that in several states on the main- 
land marriage by radio has been declared illegal. 

We can easily see that there would be confusion in the 
broadcasting of the marriage ritual. By listening in, we might 
hear something like this: 

Minister—Do you uta-dah-dah-ta-ta-tahadtadah Eloise Inch 
take this prunes closed firm to be your Texas Gulf oil preferred 
34 bid 36 lawfully wedded titmouse and woodchuck fable by 
Millicent Muddle?” 

Answer—Shake a little shimmie on the shores’ of Kakaako.” 

Minister—Do you. Clarence: snap-snap-snap-buzz-click take 
this bedtime story by Kenneth Knee to be your lawfully wedded 
Sousa’s band in new and novel program? 

Answer—Goodbye. Tootsie, goodbye. 

Minister—I pronounce you McKinley high school glee club 
in songs and instrumental music.—Honolulu Star-Bulletin. 


{ 
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522 >For 


Complete Course 


FOURTH edition, completely revised May 1919. ‘‘A Complete Course 
in Canning’’ contains a thorough exposition of the most practical methods 


-of packing Canned Foods and of Preserving Fruits, Vegetables and Con- 


diments. Of almost inestimable value to the canner this splendid book 
would prove very helpful to 
the canned foods broker and 
also to the wholesale and to 
the retail distributor of canned 
foods because of the vast fund 
of information in regard to 
canned foods which it contains. 


Everybody interested in the 
production and in the distribu- 
tion of canned foods should 
have a copy of ‘‘A Complete 
Course in Canning.”’ 


Published by 
THE CANNING TRADE 
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T. DOWLING || D. DREYER & CO., Inc. 
MANUFACTURERS 
PATENT ATTORNEY 
LABELS BOXES and BOX SHOOKS 
SECOND NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, WASHINGTON, D.C. ALICEANNA and SPRING STS., BALTIMORE, MD. 


SLAYSMAN & COMPANY 


! Automatic Can Making Machinery 
BALTIMORE, MD. 


| THE 1922 DIRECTORY OF CANNERS 


A list of the canners of the United States, compiled by the National Canners’ 
Association, from Statistical Reports and such other reliable data. 13th Edition. 


Carefully prepared and up-to-date; lists corrected by canners themselves; verified by com- 

petent authorities. The various articles packed and other valuable information is given. 
Distributed free to members of the National Canners’ Association. Sold to all others at 
$2.00 per copy, postage prepaid. The book that is needed by all wholesale grocers, 
brokers, ma inery and supply men, salesmen, and practically everybody interested in 
the canning industry. Get your order in early. 


NATIONAL CANNERS’ ASSOCIATION, 1739 H St., N. W. Washington, D. C. 


PERSONAL, CHECKS ACCEPTED 


NORTHERN GROWN SEED CORN 


WE ARE HEADQUARTERS AND LEADING GROWERS OF — 
STOWELL’S EVERGREEN, SHOE PEG, GOLDEN BANTAM, 


GOLDEN EVERGREEN, COUNTRY GENTLEMAN, EARLY CROSBY 
AND ALL OTHER VARIETIES USED BY CANNERS 
Our Corn is grown in the North from carefully selected seed stock and for earliness, 
productiveness, freedom from disease and high sugar content is unsurpassed. 
Our shipping point, Detroit, Mich., is central and makes a low freight rate to all points. 
Ask for prices for prompt shipment or future contract. 


“cavers seeps JEROME B. RICE SEED CO., Cambridge, N. Y. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


——<—the Machinery and Supplies you need and the Leading Houses that supply them. 


Apple Paring Machines. See Paring Machines. 
Automatic fanmaking Machinery. See Can- 
makers’ Machinery. 


BARRELS, KEGS, Etc. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 


BASKETS (wire), scalding, picking, ete. 
A. K. Robins, & Co., Baltimore. 


BELTS, carrier, rubber, wire, etc. ‘o 
Porte Mat & Mfg. Co.. La Porte, In 
ll ‘Cleaners. See leaning & Grading Mehy. 
Beans, Dried. See Pea and Bean S 
Belting. See Power Plant Equi mene 
Berry Boxes. See Baskets, woo 


BLANCHERS, vegetable and fruit. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley oy Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mehy. Co., 
Blowers, pressure. 


Chicago. 
See Pumps. 


BOILERS AND ENGINES, steam. 


nee. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins "& Co., Baltimore. 

Louis A. Tarr, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 

Bottle Capping Machines. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Bottle Caps. See Caps. 

Bottle Cases, wood. See Boxes, Crates, Shooks. 
Bottle Corking Machines. See Bottlers‘ Mchy. 
Bottle Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


BOTTLERS’ MACHINERY. 


Ayars Machine Co., Sale x, 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., ae. Ohio. 


BOTTLERS’ SUPPLIES. 


Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Bottle Screw Caps. See Caps. 
Box Nailing Machines. 


BOXES, CRATES and Shooks, wood. 
H. D. Dreyer & Co., Baltimore. 
Boxes, corrugated paper. See Corrugated 


Paper Products. 
Boxing Machines,can. See Labeling Machines, 
can. 


BROKERS. 


J. M. Zoller Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Thos. J. Meehan & Co., Baltimore. 

Buckets and Pails, fiber. See Fiber Containers. 

Buckets and Pails, metal. See Enameled 
Buckets. 

Buckets, wood. See Cannery Supplies. 

BURNERS, oil gas, gasoline, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 


BY-PRODUCTS, machinery. 


Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
Burning Brands. See Stencils. 

Cabbage Machinery. See Kraut Machinery. 
Can Conveyors. See Conveyors and Carriers. 


CAN COUNTERS. 


Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem 
Can Fillers. See Filling Machines. 


CANMAKERS’ MACHINERY. 


ime Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
W. Bliss Co., Brookiyn 

a. Can M chy. , Chicago. 

John R. Mitchell Go “Bal timore. - 

McDonald Machine Co., Chicago. 

Slaysman & Co., Baltimore. 

Stevenson & Co., Baltimore. 


Can Markers. See Stampers and Markers. 
Can Lacquers. See Lacquer Manufacturers. 
CANNERY SUPPLIES. 


Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Rob bins & Co. 


Canning Experts. 
Can Stampers. 


See Consulting Experts. 
Sta 
Can Testers. 


mpers and Markers. 
See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
CAN-WASHING MACHINES. 


Filling Machines, bottle. See Bottlers’ Meby. 


CANS, tin, all kinds. 
American Can Co., New York. 
Atlantic Can Co., Baltimore. 
Continental Can’ Co., Syracuse, N. ¥. 
Heekin Can Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Phelps Can Co., Baltimore. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
wa inia Can Co., Roanoke, Va. 

hitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

pens fiber. See Fiber Containers. 


CAPPING MACHINES, soldering. 


aves Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 


Capping Machines, solderless. See Closing 


achines. 
Capping Steels, soldering. See Cannery Supls. 
CARRIERS and Conveyors, gravity. 

Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 

Cartons. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Catsup Machinery. For the preparatory work. 
See Pulp Mchy.; for bottling, see Bottlers’ 
Mchy. 

Chain Belt Conveyors. See Conveyors. 

— for elevating, conveying. See Convey- 


Choma, employees’ time. See Stencils. 

Choppers, food, fruit, etc. 

Chutes, Gravity Spiral. See Carriers. 

Cider and Vinegar Makers’ Supplies. 
CLEANER AND CLEANSER (Wyandotte). 

J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 


CLEANING AND GRADING MACHINERY, 


fruit. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
MACHINERY, 


Huntley’ Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Invincible Grain ‘Cleaner Co. oo Silver Creek, 


A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Cleaning and Washing Machines, bottle. 

Bottlers’ Machinery. 

Cleaning Machines, can. See Washers. 
Clocks, process time. See Controllers. 


CLOSING MACHINES, open top cans. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
BE. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. 

Cameron Can Machy. Co., Chicag Zo, Til. 

Seattle-Astoria Iron Works, Seattle, — 

Whitaker Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 

Coated Nails. See Nails. 

Coils, copper. See Copper Coils. : 

Condensed Milk Canning Machinery. See Milk 
Condensing Mch 

Colors, Certified ter foods. 


CONVEYORS & CARRIERS, canners. 

H. W. Caldwell & Son Co., Chicago. 

La Porte Mat & Mfg. Co., La ne Ind. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Balt 

Matthew Gravity Carrier cn _ City, Pa. 
COOKERS, continuous, agitating. 


Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
Berlin Cang. Machy. Wks., Berlin, Wis. 


Cookers’ retors. See Kettles, process. 
Cookers and Fillers, corn. See Corn Cooker- 
Fillers. 
COOLERS, continuous. 
Anderson-Barngrover Mfg. Co., San Jose, Cal. 
COPPER COILS for tanks. 7 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Copper Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 


COOPERAGE, kegs, barrels, ete. 
Chickasaw Cooperage Co., Memphis, Tenn. 
CORN COOKER-FILLERBS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., 
Merral Bros., Me 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Chicago. 
CUTTERS. 
A. EK. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Morral Bros., Morral, "0. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
CORN SHAKERS (in the can). 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 


Consult the advertisements for details. 


. 


- Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N.S. 


CORN HUSKERS and SILKEBS. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Morral Bros., Morral, oO. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo 
Corn Mixers and Agitators. Cooker 

illers. 

CORRUGATED PAPER 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Santen 

nde auc ‘aper Co., andusk 
Stecher Litho. Co., ter, N. 


S. Ptg. & Litho. Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Counters’ See Can Counters. 
Countershafts. 


See Speed Regulating Devices. 
CRANES and carrying machines. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Sinclair-Seott Co., Baltimore. 

Zastrow Machine Baltimore. 


CRATES, Iron Process. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons ae Baltimor 
A. K. Rob bine & Ce., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., 
Zastrow Machine Co Baltimore. 
Cutters, corn. See Corn Cutters. 
Cutters, kraut. See Kraut Machinery. 
Cutters, string bean. See String Bean Mchy. 
Dating Machines. See Stampers and Markers. 
DECORATED TIN (for Cans, Caps, etec.). 
American Can Co., New York. 
Continental Can Co., Syracuse, N. Y. 
Southern Can Co., Baltimore. 
Whitaker-Glessner Co., Wheeling, W. Va. 
Dies, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 


DISTRIBUTING SYSTEMS, corn. 

Double-Seaming Machines. See Closing Mchs. 
DRYERS, drying machinery. 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 

Elevators, Warehouse. 

Employees’ Time Checks. See Stencils. 
ENAMELED BUCKETS, PAILS, etc. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Engines, Steam. See Boilers and Bngines. 


Enameled-lined kettles. See Tanks, glass 
lined. 


EVAPORATING MACHINERY. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
EXHAUST BOXES. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. x 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo, N. Y. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Factory Stools. See Stools. 
Factory Supplies. See Cannery Supplies. 
FACTORY TRUCKS. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore, Md. 
Masters Planter Co., Chicago. 
Farming Machinery. 
Fertilizers. 


FIBRE ines for food (not her- 
metically seal: 
American Can Co., + York. 
Continental Can Co., Ine., Syracuse, Chicago. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
FIBRE PRODUCTS, boxes, boxboard, etc. 
Hinde & Dauch Paper Co., Sandusky, Ohio. 
and Cookers. See Corn Cooker- 


iller 
Filling feehines bottles. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 
FILLING MACHINES, 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem J. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Ohio. 


Husker Buffa 
Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., Chicago. 
Filling Machine, syrup. See Syruping Ma- 
chines. 
FINISHING MACHINES, catsup, etc. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sinclair Beott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Food Choppers. See Cho ng 
Friction Top Cans. See Cans, 
Fruit Grad — See Cleaning >. Grading 


Mehy., frui 
Fruit Parers. ‘See Paring Machines. 
FRUIT PITTERS and seeders. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Fruit Presses. See Cider Makers’ Mchy. 
Gasoline Firepots. See Cannery Supplies. 


Gauges, . 3 = time, ete. Bee Power Plant 
qui 
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WHERE TO BUY—Continued 


GENERAL AGENTS for Machinery Mfrs. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Canning Mchy. 
Generators, electric. See mo 
Glass-lined Tanks. See -lined. 
Glue, for sealing fibre boxes. 
Governors, steam. See Power Plant Equip. 
Grading Mches. See Cleaning and Gr'd’g Mchy. 
Gravity Carriers. See Carriers and Conveyors. 
Green Corn Huskers. See Corn Huskers. 
Green Pea Cleaners. See Cleaning and Grad- 

ing Mchy. 

Hoisting “Carrying Mches. See Cranes. 
Hominy Making Machinery. 
Hullers and Viners. See Pea Hullers. 
Huskers and Silkers. See Corn Huskers. 
Ink, can stamping. See Stencils. 


INSURANCE, canners’. 
Canners’ Exchange, Lansing B. Warner, Chi- 
cago. 
Jacketed Kettles. See Kettles, copper. 
JACKETED PANS, steam. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Jars, fruit. See Glass Bottles, etc. 
Juice Pumps. i 
Kerosene Oil Burners. 
Ketchup Fillers. See Bottlers’ Mchy. 


KETTLES, copper, plain or jacketed. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Kettles, enameled. See Tanks, glass-lined. 


KETTLES, process. 

Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 

Edw. Renneber; & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mehy. Co., ee 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore 


KNIVES, miscellaneous. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Kraut Cutters. 


LABEL Manufacturers. 
H. Gamse & Co., Baltimore. 
R. J. Kittredge & Co., Chicago. 
Simpson & Doeller Co., Baltimore. 
Stecher Litho. Co., Rochester, 
U. 8. Printing & Litho. Co., Norwood, Ohio. 


LABORATORIES for analysis of goods, etc. 
National Canners Asso., Washington, D. C. 
Markers, can. See Stampers and Markers. 
Marking Ink, pots, etc. See Stencils. 
Marmalade Machinery. See Pulp Machinery. 
Meat Canning Machinery. 

Meat Choppers. See Choppers. 


MILK CONDENSING & CANNING MCHY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Berlin Cang. Mehy. Works, Berlin, Wis. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 
Molasses Filling Machines. See Filling Ma- 


chines. 
Nailing Machines. See Box Nailing Machines. 


OYSTER CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 


Berlin Cang. Mchy. Works, Berlin, — 

Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltim 

Zastrow Mchy. Co., — 

Packers’ Cans. See Can 

Pails, tubs, etc., fibre. "See Fibre Containers. 

Paper Boxes. See Corrugated Paper Products. 

Paper Cans and Containers. See Fibre Con- 
tainers. 

Paring Knives. See Knives. 


PARING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 
PASTE, canners’. 


Arabol Mfg. Co., New York City. 
A. S. Hoyt Co., New York. 


PEA and BEAN SEED. 


D. Landreth on Co., Bristol, Pa. 
Leonard Seed ie Chicago. 

Livingston Seal Co., Columbus, O. 

J. B. Rice Seed Co., oad fe & 
Rogers Sree. Co., Chi cago. 


PEA CANNERS’ MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
‘Silver Creek, N. Y. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chieago. 


Pea Harvesters. See Farming Machinery. 


Pea Hullers and Viners. 


Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Pea Vine Feeders. 

Chisholm Scott Co., Columbus, 0. 

Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 
PEELING KNIVES. 

A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 

Peach and Cherry Pitters. See Fruit Pitters. 


PEELING MACHINES. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


PEELING TABLES, continuous. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Perforated Sheet Metal. See Sieves and 


creens. 
Picking Boxes, Baskets, etc. See Baskets. 
Picking Belts and Tables. See Pea Canners’ 
Mchy. 
PINEAPPLE MACHINERY. 


John R. Mitchell Co., Baltimore. 
Zastrow Mchy. Co., Baltimore. 


Platform and Wagon Scales. 
Picking Belts and Tables. 


PLANTING MACHINE. 
Masters Planter Co., Chicago. 


Power Presses. See Canmakers’ Machinery. 
Power Transmission Mchy. See Power Plant 
Equipment. 


See Scales. 
See Pea Canners’. 


PRESERVERS’ MACHINERY. 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


PULP MACHINERY. 
‘ K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Scott Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


PUMPS, air, water, brine, syrup. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Retort Crates. See Kettles, process. 
Retorts, steam. See oes process. 
Rubber Stamps. See Stencils 
(syrup See Cannery 
Supplies. 


SALT, canners. 


‘Colonial Salt Co., Akron, O. 


Sanitary Cleaner and Cleaner. See Cleaning 
Compounds. 

Sanitary (open top) cans. See Cans. 

Sardine Knives and Scissors. See Knives. 


SCALDERS, tomato, etc. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem. N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. 
Edw. Renneburg & Sons Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Scalding and Picking Baskets. See Baskets. 
Scrap Bailing Press. 
Screw Caps, bottle. See Cap 
Sealing Machines, bottle. = ‘Bottlers’ Mchy. 
Sealing Machines, sanitary cans. See Closing 
Machines. 


SEEDS, canners’, all varieties. 
D. Landreth Seed Co., Bristol, Co. 
Leonard Seed Co., Chicago. 
Co. Columbus, O. 
J. B. Rice Seed Co., 
Rogers Bros. Co., Ch icago. 
Separators. See Pea Canning Mchy. 


SHEET METAL WORKING MACHINERY. 
E. W. Bliss Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Cameron Can Mchy. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
McDonald Machine Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Shooks. See Boxes, Crates, etc. 


SIEVES AND SCREENS. 


Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Sinclair-Scott Co., Baltimore. 


SILKING MACHINES, corn. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
Slicers, fruit and vegetable. See Corers and 
Slicers. 
Sorters, pea. See Cleaning & Grading Mchy. 


SPEED BEEGULATING DEVICES (for Ma- 
ehines, belt drives, ete.). 
Sinclair-Beott & Co., Baltimore. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 


STAMPERS AND MARKERS. 
Ams Machine Co., Max, New York City. 
Steam Cookers, continuous. See Cookers. 
Steam Jacketed Kettles. See Kettl 


ettles. 
Steam Pipe Covering. See Boiler and Pipe 
Cover 


ng. 
Steam Retorts. See Kettles, process. 


STENCILS, marking pots and brushes, 
brass eaten oe rubber and steel type, burn- 
ing brands, 

A. K. Robins & So. Baltimore. 


STIRRERS FOR KETTLES. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 


STRING BEAN MACHINERY. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
ae © Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 

obins & €o., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Supplies, engine room, line shaft, etc. See 
Power Plant Equipment. 
Supply House and General Agents. See Gen- 
eral Agents. 
Switchboards. See Electrical Appliances. 

SUGAR—Canners’ 

Franklin Sugar Refining Co., Philadelphia. 


SYRUPING 
Ayars Machine Co., Sale 
Karl Kiefer Machine Co, "Gincinnati, Ohio. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Bal itimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Tables, picking. See Pea Canners’ Mchy. 


TANKS, METAL. 


F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
Slaysman & Co., Baltimore, Md. 


TANKS, glass-lined steel. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis, Ind. 


TANKS, WOODEN. 
W. E. Caldwell Co., Louisville, Ky. 
Testers, can. See Canmakers’ Mchy. 
Ticket Punches. See Stencils. 
Time Controllers, process. See Controllers. 
Tin Lithographing. See Decorated Tin. 


Tipping Machines, See Capping Machines. 


TOMATO CANNING MACHINERY. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
Huntley Mfg. Co., Silver Creek, N. Y. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 


TOMATO PEELING MACHINE. 
National Peeling Machine Co., Baltimore. 
A. K. Robins Co., Baltimore 
Harding Peeling Mach. Co., Wilmington, Del. 
Tomato Seed. See Seeds. 


TOMATO WASHERS. 
Ayars Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
F. H. Langsenkamp, Indianapolis. 
A. K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
Peerless Husker Co., Buffalo. 
Sprague Cang. Mchy. Co., Chicago. 
Transmission Machinery. See Power Plant 


Equipment. 
See Factory Trucks. 


Trucks, Platform, etc. 
Tumblers, glass. See Glass Bottles, ete. 


Turbines. See Electrical Machiner 
Variable Speed Countershafts. See Speed 
Regulators. 
VALVES. 


Sapeeeees Corers, etc. See Corers and Slicers. 


Vegetable Parers. See Paring Machines. 
Viner Feeders. See Viners and Hullers. 


VINERS AND HULLERS. 
Chisholm-Scott Co., Columbus, O. 
Frank Hamachek, Kewaunee, Wis. 


Washers, bottle. See Bottlers’ Machinery. 
Washers and scalders, fruit, etc. See Scalders. 


WASHERS, can and far. 
sous Machine Co., Salem, N. J. 
K. Robins & Co., Baltimore. 
ae and Scalding Baskets. See Baskets. 
Windmills and Water Supply Systems. See 
Tanks, wood. 
Wiping Machines, can. See Mchy. 
Wire Bound Boxes. See Bo 
Wire Scalding Baskets. io ‘Bask 
Wrappers, paper . See Sereek Paper 
Products. 
Wrapping Machines, can. See Labelling Mchy. 


WYANDOTTE—Sanitary Cleaner. 
J. B. Ford Co., Wyandotte, Mich. 
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Equipped with all the latest im- 


a> 


A Good PRODUCT plus an 
years with perfect satisfaction. attractive “GAMSE L ABEL” 
PROCESS 

properly displayed — 

KETTLE ‘spells “SUCCESS” 


We operate MORE LITHOGRAPHIC 
High Speed Offset Presses—than any 
- house in Baltimore and can save you 


Edw. Renneburg MONEY on your Labels. Write Us 


OFFICE: 


MADE BY 


a 


> 


2639 Boston Street 
WORKS: 


Atlantic Wharf, Boston Street and LITHOGRAPHERS 


Lakewood Avenue 


| Gamse Building, BALTIMORE, MD. 


OF THE 


PHELPS CAN CO 
MANUFACTURERS OF 

TIN CANS 

\ CAPACITY 600 MILLION CANS PER YEAR 

BALTIMORE. MD. 
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CONTINENTAL 
CAN 


COMPANY 


INC. 
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